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WE TRUST yYou!||\ 
YOU TRUST US!||4 a 


NTRUST us with the making of your Overcoat, 7] @® ri 
You gain many advantages by ordering early i \( TRY : IX 
from us. It will be the very best 30/- Overcoat ( ( % ; ( 

offered at the price; it will be known as the : ao 
om 

1 FLA ® ts As 

i Cigarettes ql 

‘ 


CHANDOS, and you can have it immediately on 
credit. Pay asmall deposit and the first instalment 
one month afterwards. The CHANDOS Overcoat 
is a stylish modern form of S. B. Chesterfield. It 
is fully illustrated in our Catalogue and is right in 


length (not starved for cloth), full of good shape, ( ale 
good lath, ne good tttoniny The anos ides he Te mE 
gracefully built, not slouching, such as ready- z 7 
made coats, or betraying the artificiality of wrong ‘} PURE VIRGINIA TOBACCO Nl 
and superfluous padding. Poor tailoring gives \{ (: 
that kind of Overcoat. The CHANDOS Over. [* Medium Strength. Mild Strength =| 


coat, Catesbys’ popular piece of Winter tailor- 


— (Slightly Larger). . 
ing, is a freedom-giving Overcoat that grants LE ID. te D. £ 
the upright bearing of a well-dressed man. aT} for 2 fore & 

; AN 
the CHANDOS Coat. \{ ; N 
30 / Easy or, 2/-In the (M: JOHN PLAYER & SONS Nottingham. : 
= . & discoun =] = 
Terms; “for cash. = F 
Write for patterns at once. With patterns und simple =|: 


self-neasurement form we will senda splendidly illustrated 
book of new styles. Every coat made tu measure. 


ATESBYS LL” 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, LONDON, W. 
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N Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. of 
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THE-TIN-YOU CON-TIN-UE. 
Fry Jd SHEAKE Let 


‘Of Unsurpassed 
I oa te 
sb. tin. 


Flavour.” 
I 
4sd. per 
(The Yellow and Red Label.) “THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE.” 
NO COUPONS—FULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. | 


| 
| 
| 
Newest fabrics (not sold elsewhere) are used in 


DARN NO MORE) |""2_. il. THE eae my 


Bese. Wear our Hose as hard as you fike, aad if a hole 
5 > develops within.TWO MONTHS of-parchase we will 


canes Them trace ce! FREE. 


Ecole at same prices: 


Call or 


VAUGHAN & HEATHER (Dept. 18), The Mall Order House, Queen's Road, BRIGHTER. 


NO we CHILLY BEDROOMS 


OR ANY OTHER ROOMS. 


Every time you enter a room and light your ee 
or lamp, our keat and Light Deflector Warms ft. 


that it sends ay the ne an th frets of the sas down into into ben 
of the room (where it is m 
genial warmth, sufficient to ‘ko the ent io pees room ; ore 
where ‘ou do not want the bother or expe nse of a fire it is ideal. 
again, it makes one of the finest celling pr rotectors it is possible to have, va Ba. Berenthens Yow. AW Mor Oe TESTIMONIALS. ei 
which, combined with its power of radiating heat, forms one of the : Teoda, sending hes another Pru. 178 Beivir Road, Coalville, . . 
best inventions, for domestic comfort ever invented at the price, ontial russelotie Cerpet.sise 18} tt. by IS ft. Cheque H. Cra, Eeq., writes: ‘ Plesse send me two of 
‘i WHY UNDRESS IN THE COLD? 8 rgery sintens, here Bek | Vow ot ms ensionsa, he last we baa ram pin 
Besi papyecs po leapeig ls you Son tk ee Soy chances: * rite your — in contracting a Feasa, and have been very well pleased with them.” hae been in wear }welve years.” 


REDUCED Pits only 9d. each. Post 24. ae. P.O. ela Call or write. Illustrated Bargain Catal ofCarpets Hearthrage, Embroidered Linen, and 
VAUGHAN & HEATHER (Dept. 18), The Mail Order House, Queen’s Rd., Brighton. pia Rea peat oe ia, Zable Linens, Betsheage, Overmastels, Linclesm: 


PF. HODGSON & SONS tayertarsana merenanca, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


There is no other floor covering to compare with it, for it needs no scrubbing and it saves 

the housewife hours of hard labour. It preserves her strength for other duties. A 

small deposit, slong with the measurements of your room, and a simple promise to pay the . 

balance by weekly or monthly instalments, gets you Li-nola at once. We pay carriage. 

Write for patterns to-day. For cash with order we allow 2/- in the £ discount. FammmmmQOther sizes at proportionate cost. 


CATESBYS £™ cept. 7, 64-67 Tottenham Court Rd., LONDON, W. 
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Over 60 inches long 


STOC OXER'S OCLEARAN otately 
26, Tubes, 1/11. Lista —Gorton, Manufacturers, | Send at once for var jist of 1 BOO abso 
THROWOVERS | "oiit See ime ee | eee Res erent 
WEA send for my two Books, FREE.— ore arian Popes eae 


2 (£2 10s, set).—Bich 
AT HALF PRICE. ae cere se Btrest, @atechead-co-Tyoe ark et) long Dagmar Stole, 
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Yes! W din ERESERYS Fm | Sudo match, "ogether, oe 
es! Weare sending any Beran POWERS oa poriat at 
350 of these Magnificent pec Chop treatise on the laws Serna, oat n | 7208. 6d. Gent 


‘atoh, im; F 
Rich Fur Throwovers, a chepvers on Generative Weatnees, inst of er igen years’ CIGARETTE 
over 60 inches loag, full Mites ra ot: ane peneceenl user ations ee fares. timekeeper ; au ‘Gouble-curb ‘Albert y, 

wiith, handsomely and | how to preserve the Health, regain Strength, and | 7th handsome compass attached All 4 ; 

cosily lined, in BLACh. | restore the Powers when lost, 4 valuable, instructive, | {peulabable from new. Weeks free t 

White, New Greys, Sabie | 824 interesting treatise on Generative Weakness, and | “gei’gy We. De chain Padlock Bracolet, I8ct. gold 
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WORKED BOTH WAYS. 

“Loox at this, will you ?” exclaimed the house- 
renting optimist. ‘In this paper there is a record 
of eighty-seven marriage licences issued yesterday.” 

“Well, what of it?” said his partner, the 

imist of tho firm, who was leaning back in 
his chair with his hat pulled down over his eyes. 

“What of it ?’? echoed the other. “Can't you 
see? Those eighty-scven marriage licences mean 
eighty-seven —_ marriages. The  eighty-seven 
marriages will lead to eighty-seven inquiries for 
houses, flats, or at least eligible apartments. It’s 
bound to stimulate business in our line, and we'll 
get our share.” 

“That doesn’t follow at all. Those eighty- 
seven licences represent a hundred and seventy- 
four persons, don't they ?" 

“ Yes.” 

“ Probably all adults ? ”* 

“Undoubtedly. What of it?” 

" Nohings growled the pessimist, “except 
that a hundred and gevonty-four persons who have 
hitherto occupicd a hundred and seventy-four 
apartments will hereafter occupy eighty-seven. 
You give me a pain. Go away.” 


“ Wrene are those cignrettes I left on my desk 2” 
“TI haven’t touched one, sir.’’ 

“Then how is it there’s only one left?” 

“ That's the one I didn’t touch, sir.” 


The epidemic of pet-dog stealing is causing a great deal of alarm in Smart Set circles. 
the twinkling of an eye, never to be returned to their lawful owners. Below, our cartooni 


thieF-proof 


safe idea a3 
is qood, byFk — 


Bite Nowner, 
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WEEK ENDING JANUARY 18, 1913. 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Mon., January 13. 

There's all the difference in being able to go and 
see a woman when you want to, and being obliged 
to see her when you don’t want to. - 

Tues., January 14. 

Men aren’t dangerous in themsclves; they are 
made so by women. 
Wed., January 15. 

There is nothing in kissing once; it’s the second 
time that counts. 
Thurs., January 16. 

‘This may be a wicked world, but there isn’t even a 
bishop anxious to leave it. 
Fri,, January 17. 

When a man is benpecked he generally deserves it. 
Sat., January 18. 

The man who knows how to laugh, when to laugh, 
and what to laugh at has achieved @ philosophy all 
his own. 

Sun., January 19. 
Money talke, but about all it says is “ good-bye.” 


SO VERY SUDDEN. 
Tsry had started for a stroll. 
“There is our minister,” he said, ‘I’m going 
to ask him to join us.” 
“To join us? Oh, George, this is so sudden. 
But hadn't you better speak to papa before engaging 
the minister, dear ? ” 


NO MORE STOLEN PETS. 


- would save 


$oa, ‘analety. 
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eF dog lik 
this ard dog stealars\:. 
wont know — if 
worth stealing. 
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One Penny. 


NEVER AGAIN. 

Tasy had quarrelled, The exact cause of the 
quarrel is immaterial. Possibly he had criticised 
the dinner ur had refused the money for a new 
gown, or had been sarcastic in his refercnce to 
the houschold expenscs. Anyhow, they had 
quarrelled, and she was on the verge of tears. 

“You're just as mcan as you can bo,” she 
declared. 

“You've said that before,” he remarked care- 
lessly, “‘ and then have changed your rmoind about 
it in less than twenty-four hours.” 

“You're as hateful as you can be!" 

“That's only a slight variation of your previous 
remark.” 

“Tl never speak to you again!" 

“That's an old threat.” 

“‘T don’t see why I ever marricd you!” 

“ That seems to puzzle you at frequent intervals.” 

She was excited and desperate, determined to 
make an impression. 

“TI don’t care!” she cried. 
you again—never, never, never 

Then he laughed. 


“Tl never marry 
1 a 


“ Locwte,” said Mrs. Upish, who was on board 
ship for the first time. 

“Yes, madam,” said the maid. 

“ Look out of the porthole and see if any other 
lady is using the ocean. If uot, I may take a bath." 


~ 


Daily the pampered pets are being whisked out of sight in 
st suggests how the dog thieves can be cheated of their prey. 


_— this steel cage give? 
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“Ir's a funny 
thing,” eaid Pincher 
thoughtfully, “how 

eople can get pleasure 

being knocked 
about. ‘There are some 
people wot will pay 
money to go on a joy- 
wheel og some other 
sorter thing where they 
aro flung an’ bumped 
about, an’ still more 
people wot will risk 
rink, Balmy, I call 


@heis mecka on a rolles-skatin 
it, absolutely balmy, guv’nos!” . 

“« Have you had experience ? ” I asked, remembering 
that the little man had sat down somewhat gingerly, 
aad was still furtively rubbing his leg. 

“ Bxperience!" said Pincher grimly. “I’ve had 
enough experience to last me a lifetime, an’ it isn’t safe 
$o mention the words ‘skatin’-rink ’ to Bill Emmens ; 
aot that I’ve much sympathy for him, seein’ that it 
was his fault that it happened. You see, it came about 
this way, [Bill came into my rcoms the other night 
fe a terrible stato of excitement. 

““Tt seemed he'd got into a train that mornia’ aa’ 
found an overcoat in the rack—a ges 
overcoat, he said it was, an’ it fitted 
him very well. In the breast-pocket 
were two tickets for @ fancy-dress ball 
to be held at a West End skatin’-rink 
the next evenin’. 

“There you are,’ he saye, showin’ 
‘em to me, ‘that’s where you an’ me 
are goin’ to-morrow night.’ 

“© Wot for?’ I says. 

“<Why,’ says Bill, ‘it says on the 
ticket that supper is included, an’, seein’ 
that the tickets cost ten bob each, they 
ought to do you well, Then there's 


sure to be ao wen you get people 
wot can afford to pay ten bob for a 
ticket.’ 


“Well, gav’nor, that sounded reason- 
able enough; an’ the supper was a 
temptation; but I pointed oat to Bill 
that it wes a fancy-dress affsir, an’ 
capital would be needed to hire the 
costumes. 

“*That’s all right,’ he says. ‘I’ve 
thought of that. chap wot lives next 
door to us runs a pierrot show in the 
summer, ea’ I can borrow @ couple of 
sostumes from him if I go in varly 
before he gets on the booze. You come 
round to my place at six o'clock to- 
morrow evenin’, an’ I'll rig-you out fine. 
Then we'll have a texi to this bloomin’ 
tink. We'll do it in style, my boy, 
the ex’s bein’ paid out of the procceds, 
so to speak, an’ equal sharea of the 
remainder. ‘[he tickets count as ex’s, 
as we should havo to pay for ’em if I hada’t had a 
bit of luck.’ 

“Well, guv'nor, I agreed, as I knew Bill would 
argue for an hour if I didn’t, an’ I was feelin’ sleepy, 
an’ be went off talkin’ of the fine time we should have 
the next night. 

“T arrived at Bill’s house about six o’clock, an’ 
wren I saw him in a pierrot dress rubbin’ flour on his 
face I very near died of laughin’. I suppose he’d got 
the biggest’ costume he could, but Bill wasn’t exactly 
the bui'd foy a picrrot, an’ the costume fitted very 
tight. 

ae Don’t you try an’ be funny,’ says Bill, growin’ 
angry; ‘anyone would think that none of you had 
so>n 3 man in fancy-dress before !” 

‘Mra, Emmens told me that Bill had done nothin’ 
but wash an’ shave all day, an’ she said she scarcely 
secognised him lookin’ go clean. She had her doubta 
about the ball, an’ was » good mind to follow him. 

“*Don’t you worry,’ I says. ‘Bill won't have 
anythin’ to do with the gals there.’ 

<That’s right, Pincher,’ says old Bill, wot had 
evidenily been havin’ a bit of trouble ; * you se show 
tke migsus how absurd it is to be jealous of a lovin’ 
ae ik me.’ ‘ Tr 

“«* Absurd ain’t the word,’ I says, pickin’ up m 
togs cn’ movin’ towards the door. ‘There ain't Tively 
to be any blind gals at a fancy-dress ball.’ 

** Rill didn’t see wot I meant until I’d shut the door 
an’ he ought to have been ashamed to taik as he did 
before his wifo. 

“‘ My costume fitted all right, but it might have been 
s bit cleaner, an’ the ruffle was rather a tricky thing 
te fix; then I went downsteirs in time to hear the 


Rag time is the most popular thing at present. 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
By C, MALCOLM HINCKS. 


PINCHER ON THE RINK. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


finish of Bill's remarke and put some flocs om my face, 
as Bill had been too mean to send out fos proper 

wderw Of course Bill looked awful, but I didn’t 
look so bad. I used the flour with discretion, so to 
speak, not wishin’ to make myself look like a very 
careless baker in a new sorter nightshirt. 

“Then, after a glass of whisky, Bill got in a bit 
better temper ; we put on. overcoate over the costumes, 
an’, Bill’s nipper goin’ for a taxi, we were soon bein 
driven towards the bloomin’ rink. 

“Tt was evidently a swagger show, for there was 
@ long line of motor-cars an’ i settin’ rene 
down, although we’d come early, Bill sayin’ that he 
meant to learn how to skate before the fun began. 

“The wait made Bill very angry, because another 
twopence went up on the taximeter. H wanted to 
hop out an’ walk along; but I ssid that wouldn’t be 

i Bill said it was all right for me, but his 
Be ae er ee a2’ 
he didn’t think it was worth it. 

“ If it hadn’t been for me, he'd have had an argument 
with the driver, but I hurried him into the entrance- 
hall, an’ we Icft our overcoate ia the cloakroom an’ 
went through some awing doors into the rink, which 
was decorated with Chinese lanterns an’ banners, an’ 


| s band playin’ for sll it was worth, though there were 


“* Lookin’ round, I sew old Bill lying on his back with a pretty gal ssttin’ on 
his chest an’ a young cove, dressed as ao cavalier, sprawled across 


cnly half-a-dozen os so people skatin’, the others 
standin’ round jawin’. 

“ Bill had a lot to say w’en he found they charged 
a shillin’ for the use of the skates. He said that ought 
to have been chucked in with the supper for ten shillin’s, 
but he was keen to go in the sink, so he paid fos skates 
fos both of us. 

“ Now, guv’nor, I’d seem posters advertisin’ rolles- 
skatin’, pretty gals glidin’ slong as if it was as easy as 
walkin’, so I thought wot a gal could do I could do, 
an’ I stepped out quite bold. My feet shot from undes 


me, an’ down I went. 

“* You ain’t got it sight, my lad,’ says Bill, who'd 
got his skates fixed on, an’ was laughin’ like a 
lunatic. ‘You watch me, an’ you'll soon pick it up.’ 


“T was too busy pickin’ myself up to watch him, 
but just as I staggered to tho railin’ an’ held on tight, 
I heard a crash an’ a groan, then scream an’ & cuss 
word, an’, lookin’ round, I saw old Bill lyin’ on his 
back with a pretty gal sittin’ on his chest an’ a young 
cove dressed as 8 cavalier sprawled across his face. 

“The gal was the first to get up; she was blushin’, 
ao I reckon she must have fallen a bit awkward ; any- 
way, she gave Bill a savage kick as she got up, an’ I 
heard him groan, though it was muffled by the cavalics 
wot was lyin’ on his face. It was easy to see that 
Bill had happencd to fall just in front of the couple, 
W’en the cavalier had gono Bill got to his feet, but it 
was only waste of time, for he tall down again imme- 
diate, an’ the pierrot’s suit, mot beim’ equal to the 
steain, split across the back. 

“ Bill crawled on his hands an’ knees towards where 
— standin’, summin’ up the situation as he came 

jong. 


his face.” | 


Everybody's singing it, in fuct. 
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Jan. 18, 1913. 


“ * Hush,’ I saye, ‘or you'll get chucked out.’ 

* Bill explained that. that wouldn’t trouble i, ; 
wot annoyed him was that he’d ever come in. }: 
w'en I mentioned the supper an’ the chance of m:.:.:’ 
a good haul, he pulled himself together, but seid i. 
be as fos the rest of the evenin’, an’ I h-;: 
him tryin’ to get a tanner back from the skate »: ; 
explainin’ that he’d only used them for two mini: | 
an’ they hadn’t been im actual use for much mors t\...: 
a minute. 

“ Well, I started again more careful, an’, by ho! . 
on tho railin’, began to get an idea of the thing; <_. 
a pretty gal in a dress wot would have been vy. 
suitable for sea bathin’, if the town council wzsa't | 
strict, gave me the ‘glad eye,’ an’ said she'd tex, 
me. 


“Now, guv’nor, I’m an’ admires of women, a.’ i 
don’t like sayin’ anythin’ against ’em, but tbat gal: : 
me a dirty trick. e took me round the rink, wi: 
was gettin’ very full, nice an’ gentle, an’ I waa j.. 
kiddin’ myself I was a great ekater w’en she suddc::', 
put on the pace, into the thick of the cro. 
an’ then, with a cy let go my arm. 

“T can’t tell you how many people gat on me, ct | 
counted twelve after I'd realised I wasn’t killed. ‘). 
attondants hel: me to the side, an’ advised me - 
come early in the afternvon if I wanted to learn, 1°, 
I didn’t want to learn; all I wanted to do was to ..: 
oe. pare skates off. fei & a 

“The place was prett; now, but, lii:: 
tound the promenade, I found Bil, who told mc :. | 
got hold of an affable old cove inclincd to |: 


pally. 

“* here's nothin’ else doin’,” hesaid. ‘These’. ; 
in fancy-dress ain’t got anythin’ on them wot’s w.. 
takin’ a risk for. If we get pally with the old bov 

. im home, an’ atrike |. 


guv’nor, we froze on to ''» 
clean-shaven cove wot ‘ 
in a. monk’s costume, ap we:.: «:. 
to su early, so as to avoid the cru. 
We didn’t think much of the feed, . 
did the fat cove. 

“*his champagne ain’t like 1: 
guv’nor’s,’ he says suddenly, just a: « : 
reckoned we were gettin’ on well «:::. 
him, an’ hopia’ we should bo ash.) 1a 
for a drink. 

“*Guv’nor ?’ I says, bewildered. 

“* Yes,’ says he, with a laugh. ‘i'.1 
a butler, you know.’ 

“Bill's face was a study, guvi:. 
He couldn't my anythin’, but j 
stared in a d sort of way w’cn | 
butler went on to explain that his | 
daughter had come to the sho 
independent young lady ehe was » | 
wouldn’t have a ordinary chaperon, - 
the butler had been sent in fancy-.:: 
to keep an eye on her an’ aco her bh. 
Quite a joke he thought it, an’ lav; ! 
like mad. 

“Bill got to his feet, an’ If: 
lowed him to the cloakrcom; 
attendant looked at the little tray c - 
taining some tanncrs jm it, but 1.: 
didn’t. It was rainin’ wep wo y' 
outside. 

“* Aren't we goin’ to have a cab?! 
I eays, not likin’ bein’ eo conspicic:: 


rtly, 


e- 


> 


e. 
“ Bill eaid—— Well, perhaps I'd better aot t.! 
you wot Bill said, guv’nor!” 


(Another of Pincher’s amusing yarns next week.) 


“I weap that poor Harriet has a gambler ior s 
husband.” 


“Yes, he is literally her better half.” 


Carry your “Pearson’s"’ in your han, 
And see what we will give you. 

This is a very popular device for distributing gifis amon; 1). 
loyal readers of “ P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. A! 3: 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in '- 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy 
“Pearson's Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one .: 
the many representatives of “ P.W.," who are all over t..2 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current iss:c 

paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcaru. 
ready stamped, to the Editor of “P.W.” ic 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all yu 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gift you prele:. 
write your name and address in the space provided, and dip 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will erzi-¢ 
at your address with the compliments ef the Editor. Already 
hundreds of readera have received gilts in this manner. 


Carry your “Pearson's” In your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
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mother is allowed to nurse it for the first nine 
months of ita little life. But even during those 
months she may only nurse it at night, At the erd 
of the time her nameless baby is taken away aod 
sent to the workhouse until ite mother comes out 
of ae and claims it—if she wants it then. 

nly @ special Act of Parliament can make the 
law recogniss a nobody's child, When such an 
Act is passed the child becomes, toall intents and 


What it Means to te ‘Nameless 


1 The Child Who is Born Out of Wedlock Loses all Sorts of Privileges. 


“T want to marry my girl, Florence Seymour, 
beforo her child is born, Will you give me 


ua rmission ? 


stated ‘I leave my property in equal shares to all 
my children,” meaning thereby the namelcss 
children as well as the others. The estate, 


ly 


John Williams, the man who was found guilty of 
shooting a police-inspector at Eastbourne, when he 
wrote that letter was asking the greatest thing any 
father can ask—the right to give his childaname. A 
man of education, he knew only too well that his child 
would be a nobody’s child—a child without a name. 

Under English law Florence Seymour's little girl 
js not entitled to take either the name of Seymour 
or Williams. If Williams’ pathetic plea had been 
granted, his little daughter would be legally Miss 
Williams, but as it is, she is Miss Nobody. 

‘As o matter of fact, a nobody's child is penenely 
given the name of either its father or mother, and, 
when it grows up, uses the name it has been accus- 
tomed to. Here the English law is rather funny. 
Whough it refuses to acknowledge that you had a 
name or even existed when you were born, it will 
recognise you when you grow up because Ee have 
“acquired a name by reputation ” in the legal way 
of putting it. 

What They Say In Scotland. 

' (he Jaws of England have always been very hard 
upon children not born in wedlock. Under Scottish 
law, and indeed the laws of many foreign countries, 
if the parents marry after a child is born, then that 
child is legally recognised just as thou h it had 
been born in wedlock. To legalise children, as it 
were, in that way, however, bas always been refused 
in England. 

Lawyers call a nameless child filius nullius, @ 
Latin phrase, meaning a son of nobody. Being @ 
“son of nobody” he cannot, of course, have o 
share in his mother’s or father’s property if they 
die without leaving a will. If his parents wish to 
leave him any part of their fortune, they must do 
so by actually naming or distinctly describing 
their * nameless” child. 

In one case & man had three children born in 
wedlock end three before marriage. His vill 


however, was divided Letween the threo children 
born after marriage, the law refusing to recognise 
the other three as having any existence whatever, 
though the intentions of the father were that they 
should receive their proper share of the estate. 

In order that such children may receive their 
inheritance they must be distinctly describe:!, 
just as much as though they were strangers to 
whom the money was being leit. 

When the nameless child grows up he has one 
right at least which legally born chi dren haven't. 
He is able to marry whonever he likes whether his 
parents object or not, for being a “nobody's child,” 
there is nobody to give or withhold conscnt! 


Wioney He Leaves Goes to the Crewn. 
When Mr. Nobody dies without a wife or children, 
or without leaving a will, his property goes to the 
Crown. ‘Ihe law refuses to recognise that he has 
any next-of-kin in the ordinary way, a3 @ mother, 
father, sister, or Lrother, but it will recogaise his 
wife and children! The widow of a nameless child 
has all the legal rights that any other widows have. 
Many a wise father, who has cause to think 
death is near, appoints a guardian to look after the 
welfare of his eiilecan, Lut the father of a nobody’s 
child cannot do that. He is barred from legaliy 
appointing anyone to guard his love children. 
Though the mother is legally a ‘‘stranger”’ to 
her nameless child, she is entitied to sane it up, 
as a rule, in preference to the father, and she is 
bound to maintain it as part of her family as long 
as she is married, or until the child is sixteen. 
The father can, of course, be made to contribute 
towards the support of his child. If the mother 
marries, then her husband is bound to provide for 
her children, whether born in wedlock or not, even 
though he may not be the father of her nameless 
children, 
When a nobody’s child is born in prison the 


purposes, like a child born in wedlock and no long: 
nameless. Such an Act was passed in the casy of 
the children of John of Gaunt, in the time of 
Richard 11. 


Tho most famous nobody’s child was William 


the Conqueror, son of Robert II, Duke of 
Normandy. 


Bis mother was Acletta, the daug}.ter 
cf a tanner, 


—>— 


“Tow would you classify a telephone girl?” 
esked the old fogey. ‘“‘Is bers a business or a 
profession ?”’ 


“Neither,” replicd Lis friend. “It is a calling.” 


Misrzess: “ Dees my little boy say his prayers 
every night?” 

Narse: “Oh, yess last week it was a pair of 
skates, and 1 thick he waats a bicycle now.” 


COLOURED JUSTICE. 

A whits man was Leforo a colovred justice 
of the peace for killing a man and etealing his 
mule. It was in Arkansas, near tue Texas border, 
and there was some rivalry between the States, bev 
the coloured justice always tried to preserve 
an impartial frame of mind. 

“We's got two kinds ob law in dis yer co’t,” 
he said; “Texas law an’ Arkansas law. Which 
will you hab?” 

The prisoner thought a minutc and then answered 
that he would take the Arkansas law. 

“Don I discharge you fo’ stcalia’ de mule, an’ 
hang you fo’ killin’ de man.” 

“Hold on a minute, judge! ’’ said the prisoner, 
“ Better make that Texas law.” 

“ Allright. Den I fin’ you fo’ killin’ de man, an’ 


| hang you fo’ stealin’ de mule.” 


vA Gt Aiea A wy a tn oe Lent 
130 FOOTBALL GUESTS WANTED. 


wae ONE HUNDRED TO 
ENGLISH CUP FINAL. “S30 


WE PROPOSE TO C!VE OUR CUP FINAL CUESTS 

Freo return raliway ticket froin any part of the 
United Kingdom to London. 

Hot breakfast. 

A drive ina char-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner at 12 0’clcck. 

A drive to the Crystal Palace. 

Admission to tho Palace. 


Fiveeshilling seat in the Grand Stand to witness 
the match. 


A drive back from the Crysta! Palace to London. 
Substantial tea. 


This weck the club whose mame we give is 
WOOLWICH ARSENAL An erro sentence, 
to show you how to make “ Footba Tripshots,”” 
but which, of course, you uiust not use, is: 


Woorwicu ARsEXaL: Chelsea’s Strong Rivals. 


When you have made your Football Tripshot, 
which may be either serious oF humorous, write it 
in the space provided on the entry form opposite, and 
sign yous name underneath. Then ask the friend 
whom you wish to go with you to the Cup Final to 
put his or Les name and address beneath yours. You 
can bring your swectieart, wife, or best pal, and 
make a day of it at our expense. 

This aock six free tickets—three pairs—for the Cup 
Final are offered fos the best Football ‘Tripshots. The 
eumbes of ticketa will be increased from time to tune 
until the hundred have becn allutted. 


—I want @ sentence, the words of 


As already announced, we are taking 100 of our readers to see the Cup Fi: 
30 Scottish readers to see the I nternational, Scotland v. England, at Chelsea, on April Sth. Will you be one of our guests? 


| RULES FOR COMPETITOZS. 
| 


| 


WILL YOU COME? 
Des Manse ee] 


val at the Crystal Palace on April 19th, and 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO TO WIN| Gag THIRTY TO INTERNATIONAL 


TICKETS. 


SCOTLAMD v. ENGLAND. “aug 


ill gi the name of a popular —— Tal 
Each week we will give you the name of ® POPUAT | We pROPOSE TO GIVE OUR INTERNATIONAL CUESTS 


football club and we wish you to make a phraso oF 


Freo return rallway ticket from any part of 


rentence of three words, tho initials of which must be | gcotiand to London. 


letters taken from the name of the club. You may 
use any threc letters in the name of the club and in 
any crder, but a letter may only be used more than 
once as an initial if it occurs movo than once. This 
sentence or phrase we will call a “ Football ‘Tripshot.” 


You may send In as many entrios 
as you like. 


1. When you bave filled up the ontry form, get, your 
friend to sign his or her name below yours, tien cnt it out, 
28 


and plece it in anenselope addressed to the Editor, Pe 


Weelly, Hemietta Sticet, London, W.C. No other com: | 


munication to be inclosed. Names and addresses must be 
written, not priuted, or typewritten, 

9. Envelopes, with entries for English Cup Final 
tickets, must be marked ‘ Woolwich” on the top jeft lanl 


corner, and those for the International “ Midlothian.”* | 


All entrics rust be posted to arcive not later than 
Tuesday, Jauvary 21st. 


8. The prizea will be awarded for the attempts con- | 
sidered the best. After these have been selected, a free | 
invitation wiil be sent to each of the readers whose paines | 


appear on the wineg entry forins, to travel from the 


addresses given tu view the English Cup bial or the Inter. | 


national. ‘ 
4. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt’ submitted. 
5. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter ou this uuderstauding ouly. 


which begin with the letters ta Rag Tine. 


Hot breakfast. 

& drive round London. 

Dinner at 12 o'clock. 

Orive to football field. 

Seat in the Grand Stand to witness the match. 

Substantial tea. 

‘This competition is opes only to those domiciled 
ip Scotland. However far north you may live, we 
pay your railway fare, whatever it is. 

This week two free tickets—one pair—for the 


International Match aro offered for the best Football 
Tripshot on “ Heart of Midlothian,” the name of the 
Scottish League Club. 


Sce Col. 1 for the way to moke Football Tripshots. 


ENTRY FORM FOOTBALL TRIPSHOTS. No. 3 
Write your three words clearly tn ink, 


PPOPTOTTTITETIRTTETT 


PPrereerTer ere er ere 


TL agree to abide by the conditions and to cecept 
the decision pubiivied tu Pearson's WV cella” us finas. 


Signed ..cccccccccccccseeeee cen eneee serene see eneaeene eect ee 


Signed ..cccceecesees ceceeeee ence teecereecntee enn ceeee 
Address sescccserecscreseceeesnecnees as 


ee 
Tiis coupon is avedabls sor either Engissh or Scothsh contes 
Pp 


oT 


You Needn't Believe This. 

Tux principal comedian in the aire at the 
Lyceur Thestre this year is Mr. Johnnie Schofield, 
who plays the part of Ali Baba in The Forty Thieves. 

Mr. Schofield tells a story of a doctor who had 
a patient who was always imagining that thero was 
something the matter with him. One day he came 
to the doctor in great trouble. During the night, 
he said, ho had accidentally swallowed @ mouse, 
and he wanted the doctor to coax it up again. 
The doctor told him to get a cat and some fried 
cheese, and to lie on his back with his mouth open 
and the checso on his nose. 

“Then,” said the doctor, “when the mouse 
amells the cheese he will come up for it, ard the 
cat will then be able to catch it!” 

The man thanked him and went home, but the 
next day he was back ogain in worse trouble than 


ever. 
“Well, did you do as I told you?” asked the 
doctor. . 
“Yes,” said the man; ‘“‘ but while I was lying 
on my back I fell off to sleep. Now tho cat is 
missing, and I’m afraid it has gone down after 
the mouse |” 


The Whole Truth. | 

In The Forty Thieves the two coon comedians, 
Scott and Whaley, keep the big audience 
thoroughly amused. Mr. Harry Scott tells s 
funny story of an American law case, in which a 
most important witness was a darky named 
Jackson. 

“Now, Jackson,” said the lawyer, in opening 
the case, ‘“‘ I want you to understand the importance 
of telling the court the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. You know what will 
happen, don’t you, if you don’t tell the truth ? * 


“Yessir,” replied the witness ; “in 
dat case I gucss our Boioaeee 


A Lot of Lying. 

Mr. Harry Roxsurou, who plays Buttons in 
the pantomime at the New Prince’s Theatre, tells 
a story of a visitor who was being shown round 
the village churchyard by the eged sexton. The 
old man was telling him all sorts of fairy stories 
ahout the famous people who had been connected 
with the church. 

“Ah, yes, sir!” he said; “this is a famous 
cemetery. Here lies Oliver Cromwell ; over there 
se have the remains of Julius Cesar. And here ”— 
he hesitated, his finger pointing to a third grave— 
“JT-—I ones who is iying bere 

“TI could tell you who is lying here!”* com- 
mented the visitor, staring at - sternly. 


She Came From London. 

Tuis story comes from one of the garrison towns 
where 8 gun is fired every evening at sunset. 

An aunt from London came down on a visit to 
her young soldier nephew, and they were out 
walking tcgether the first evening when the sunset 
gun went off. The old lady was tly startled, 

‘‘ What was that?” she gas 

‘* Oh, only sunset,” replied her nephew. 

‘Sunset !’’ repeated the old lady. ‘“ Deary 
me! I suppose it’s because I live in London, 
where there are so many other noises, but I never 
heard it before. I’d no idea the sun went down 
with such 3 bang!” 


Real Kindness. 
Grorce Apg, the American actor, tells an 
amusing story of a visit he once paid to the 
Wheshire Cheese, the famous Fleet-street tavern 
associated with the name of the great Dr, Samuel 
Johnson. 
_ While Mr. Ade was having lunch an American 
iady entered and announced that she wanted to 
see Dr. Johnson’s signature, which, she said, 
she had been told was pencilled on the walls. The 
waiters told her they knew of no such signature, 
but the lady was positive that her information was 
eorrect, and she began a long search along the walls, 
both upstairs and down. 
She failed to find the signature upstairs, but when 
she came down again she made a dart at the wall 
behind Mr. Ade and pointed triumphantly to the 


—One, for example, is: 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


signature, ‘‘ Sam. Johnson,” written in pencil with 
quaint eighteenth century flourishcs. 

After she had gone happily away Mr. Ade 
remarked to one of the waiters: : 

“Isn't it amazing how much happiness one can 
give to others by little acts of kindness ard 
consideration ? ” 

“ Er—what do you mean, sir ? ” asked the waiter. 

“Oh, I noticed how disappointed that lady was 
at not finding the signature she expected,” Mr. 
Ade explained, “so I wrote it on the wall for her 
while sho was upstairs |” 


What is Slang? . 

A Carapian story is recalled by the publication 
in America of an ‘Improved Bible,” in whieh 
many passages are toned down. . 

The Canadian Episcopal Synod had been meeting 
at Quebec, and one of the Bishops had observed 
that what they needed most was @ hymnal from 
which all Americanisms and slang were rigidly 
expunged, 

his suggestion was loudly applauded, but 
nothing very definite was done to bring about the 
a | change. One loyal up-country layman 
was so impressed, however, that he returned home 
and proceeded to revise the existing volume on 
his own account. 

He had some difficulty at times in deciding 
what was slang and what was not, but when he 
came to the beautiful line, ‘‘ As pants the hart for 
cooling streams,” he had no hesitation in running 
a red ink line through “ pants” and putting in 
its place ‘‘ trousers,” 


plain, hie lordship has secn a 
pet deal of service abroad. He entertains the 
ighest possible opinion of the British soldier, and 
most of his best stories relate to Tommy Atkins’ 
bravery and good-humour during times of war. 

Once, while visiting the wounded men in a field 
hospital, Dr. Brindle came to one poor fellow who 
was ing pitifully. 

“Come, my poor fellow, bear the pain like a 
man,” said the chaplain. “It’s no use kicking 
against Fate.” 

“* Bedad, sorr,” murmured the sufferer, ‘“* you’re 
roight ; specially when, as in my case, they’re the 
fate of an Army mulc.” 


Very Necessary, Too. 

Tus story is being told in a certain cavalry 
regiment. 

A very raw recruit was paying his first visit to 
the riding-school. He was allotted a horse, but it 
was obvious from the nervous way he handled the 
animal that he had never been on horseback before. 

When the instructor came up the recruit pointed 
to the girth. 

“‘ What’s it got that strap thing round it for?” 
he asked. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the instructor with mock 
admiration. ‘‘ Fancy you noticin’ that! You see, 
that horse has a terrible keen sense of humour, 
an’ he’s subject to sudden bursts of laughter at some 
of the recruits we gets. So we has to put that band 
round him to keep him from bu’stin’ his sides!” 


One too Many. 
Miss Datsy James, the delightful principal boy 
at the Lyceum, likes to tell the story of the two 
actors who were boasting about their dramatic 
exploits, 
‘Aha, my boy!” said one, “‘ when I played 
‘Hamlet’ the audience took fifteen minutes to 
leave the theatre.” 
The other looked at him. 
“ Was he lame ? ” he inquired gently, 


LADIES 
should watch the Londos 


Duily Cxpress 


every Monday for Special A ts of 
Leading London Deapere neces es 


On Sale Everywhere. One Halfpenny. 


“Rouses All Girls To Instant Movement Everywhere,” 


a ey ee eS 


directed, would earn them anywhere from two tu: 


these persons have a vague idea of their own 
powers, but there are many who are not aware cf 
them, or, if they are, do not think of them as 
possible means to making money. 


known water-finders was a carpenter's apprentice. 
V-shaped twig across a field, and was enormously 


wards. He thought that he would try it himself, 


found that the hazel bough 
earthwards without any intention on his part: 


ever have been likely to make with saw and 
plane. 


wine-taster. 
industries, and their approval is necessary befor» 
any large consignment of tca or wine is purchas: |! 
by one of the great wholesale firms. 
firms employ three wine-tasters, one for ports ani’ 
sherrics, one for clarets, hocks, and other lig: + 
wines, the third for spirits. 


is simply a question of a very delicate palate, and in 


the case of a tea-tastcr, his sense of smell must |. 
equally devcloped. Anyone may be blessed by 


| friend, who was a member of Parliament. 


Warr EXDING 
Tan. 18, 1913, 
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Perhaps You're a Water-Finder, 


Or, Maybe, You've a Wonderful Palate for 
Tea-Tasting. 


Read this Article. Perhaps You Could Make 
Twice the Money You're Getting. 


“ Wrat an extraordinary memory you have {. ; 
faces!” said a friend to a young city clerk, who. 
on the occasion of a Royal visit to the Mansi: 
House, had been pointing out one celebrity ai: 
another. 

The remark set the young man thinkiog. He 1.2.1 
always had that odd faculty of remembering a: . 
face which he had once seen, and—what is more 
of being able to put a name to it. He began +, 
wonder whether he could not use it to h’- 
advantage, and eventually he found means to d. 
so. Hc is now in the service of a private detective 
agency, and makes a comfortable five huad:«| 
a year, whereas in old days he was glad to ¢-: 
thirty shillings a week. 

One mects a wonderful number of people who are 
obviously square pegs in round holes, and a great 
many of these individuals have gifts which, proper! 


ten times the income they are making. Some vi 


Should You Be a Tea-Taster ? 
To give an example in point. One of our be:t 


One day he watched a diviner walking with hi: 
interested to see the branch suddenly bend down- 


and on the quiet went and did so. 

Imagine his amazement. and delight when !:c 
with which ke hai! 
provided himself suddenly swayed and turnui 


He is making more money to-day than he woul! 


Everyone has heard of the tea-taster or t!:> 
They are the kings of their respecti\ 


Large wit 
Now, a good wine-taster is born, not made. It 


Nature with such a talent and yet, simply from pu: 
ignorance, may all his life through hide it under 
a bushel. 

Incidentally, it may 
professional “ smeller’ 
to two thousand a 
young, and he must 
to catch cold. 


Tramps Have Become Pcets. 


Mr. F. H. Godsell, official taster to the War 
Office, gave it as his opinion before the Whisky 
Commission that the palate of the expert tastcr 
was the only infallible test as to the quality cf 
brandy. 

Journalists and authors are recruited from every 
profession on earth. Tramps have become poct:, 
soldiers writers on natural history, poor curatcs 
have attained fame as novelists. 

A girl who lives in London once went to 5 
meeting at the Albert Hall, and heard a number 
of speeches. 

“Well, Cissic," she egaid to a friend as thcv 
walked home, “I do think I could make up * 
better speech than Mr. (@ well-known 
politician) = us.” 

on’t you try?” answered her friend 


be mentioned that the 
makes from five hundre:! 
ear. But—he must begi:: 
uncommonly careful nut 


promptly. 
She did, and wrote it out and submitted it to 4 


He told her that it was excellent. You would 
be surprised to know how many speeches delivered 
on platforms all over the country come from thi: 
young lady's clever pen, and still more so if you 

eard the income she is making by the exercise 
of her casually-discovcred powers, 


oz 


“a 


FROM THE BEGINNING. 


ELIZABETH CAWTON is a young typist c 
at Forchesham in a Lancashire cotton merchant’s 
office. Her parents are dead and she is loved by— 

WILLIAM BLANE, tae son of her employer, Alston 
Blane. Mr. Blane senior does not approve of the 
match and offers to pay £5,000 to an unscrupulous 


lawyer— 


BASIL POWERLEY, if he can prevent it from taking 
place. Basil is the husband of Elizabeth’s cousin, 
Ora. He has already robbed Elizabeth’s father of 

apers ia connection with a marvellous discovery and 
he willingly undertakes to carry out Mr. Blane’s wish. 


CAREY BURLAND is Elizabeth’s uncle. 


to England after thirty years in America and, on 
learning that Elizabeth is his only relation living, he 


comes down to Forchesham to find her. 


MILLY TIMSON: A girl living with Elizabeth. She 
is madly in love with Wiil Blane and wants to 
revenged on Elizabeth for “ stealing ”’ him from her. 
When Carey Burland calls, she informs him that she 
is his niece. Mr. Burland believes this and promises 
to take her away from her dismal surreundings at 
ence. Unfortunately for Milly, Basil Powerley finds 


out the game she is playing. 


It has just been told how Ora Powerley beards Mr. Blane 
in his den to inform him that her husband, Basil, has eloped 
with Elizabeth and that his son has had a merciful 


escape. 
Wil Blane overhears her amazing tele and insists u 
her returning with him to Elizabeth's flat to prove it a lie. 
The door of the flat is wide open They enter the 
ild cry of horror. 
inside the room at their feet lies Basil Powerley, his up- 
turned face of a hideous pallor, and his eves wide-open, 
fixed, eyes that will see nothing more in this world, for be 


sitting-room to start back with a w 


is dead ! 
(You can now read on.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
Ora’s Outburst. 


Wire a little cry Ora sank down upon her knees by 
the dead man’s sido, and, seizing one of the hands, 


pressed it to hes lips. 


“Oh, oh, Basil, my darliag, ‘ou’re not dead—you 
can't be! can’t believe it! You ll come back again 
te me, to yous poor Ora who loved you—she did, 
ing so? Can't 


really! Ol, ob ; can’t you hear hes say 
you forgive hes?” she sobbed noisity. 


come back! Oh, it'll kill me—I know it will!” 
She flung up hes head suddenly and wailed im o 
queer, animal fashion that grated upoa Will Blane, 


almost driving him to harshness with her. 


“Please got up, Mrs. Powerloy,” he said curtly. 
“It’s no good your going on in that bind we must 
wit: 


et a doctos. Will you stay with— 
ooked with a repugnance he could not 


the sunken face upom which death’s yellow chime 
Will added 


hastily, ‘“ whilst I see if I can get hold of the portes, 


already lay—‘‘ with your husband,” 


or of whoever is in charge of these flats.” 


From her crouching position beside the dead man 


Ora Powerley looked up in horror. 
“T coulda’t be left!” 


much of me. I—I can’t!” 


“Then will you go, and I'll stay here?” said Will. 
He tried to speak quietly, but the woman, with hes 
wild grief and utter lack of control, was repellent to 
him, Besides, he could not forget the charge she had 
beomg hh systaas Elizabeth—one as disgraceful as it 


was less. 


Ora thrust back hes heavy masses of hais, and with 
them the elaborate hat she wore; it lusched to one side. 
“Comes to that, where’a Elizabeth ?" she dernanded 
fiercely. ‘‘ She was im thie flat; it was from here that 


she was running away with my husband, 
where is she?’ 


Will Blane's clear, deep eyes grew grim; his hand- 
some features suddenly assumed am expression that 
made them oddly like hisfather’s. Toheas his beloved’s 
name on that woman’s lips waa horrible to him. , 

“Tt you will go dowa ond tell the porter what's 
happened, and .eithes send him for a dvctos oF go 
yourself, it would be the best thing to do,” he said, 


—For the five best sentences 


DOOMED. 
MARRIAGE 


The Story of a Father’s Crucl 
Plot. 


By SYBIL CAMPBELL 


she gasped. “* Why, *twould 
kill me! Oh, I couldn't, I'm afraid! It’s asking too 
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HER 


LETHBRIDGE. 


who works 


ony losing time.” 


as she moved towards the door. 


who've done it sball saffcr fon it!” 


He returns 


soeaibility of foul play. 


his examination of hes husban 
disturb the doctor, Will watche 
Presently he vose from beside the sofa, 


“Doath was instaatsneous.” 
man io a moment?” 


bring him before the pablie, 
* Basil, do 
so vey a word. 

“Oh, no! be cried inveluntarily. 
it’s not possible t” 


, he 
conques at 


Ho’s been stabbed, azd the 


medical knowledge.” 


1 ask yoa, 


she caught Will’a eye ebe started. 


Twill give Hulf-crown Postal Orders. 


war ie with a deliberation that told how kard a 
t! he found it to keep Lis rage in check, ‘ We're 


a, with a lond eod and a glance at Will Blane that 
was not without malovolence, laid down the heav 
hand ehe had held und ec:ambled to hes feet. Bencat 
hes rakishly askew kst, Ler face was white and angry 


“ Murder, that’s what it is 1’ she said. 


Will did not reply ; ha was bending over tho heavy 
form upon the growed, vxccuscious that he was looking 
at one who ia life had tecn mado into his deadliest 
enemy, for the cousideration of five thousand pounds. 
He did not know that the lifeless thing at his fect had 
planned and plotted agaixet his happiness and against 
the fais fame of the women Will adored. 

As fas aa Will sould judge, it scemed to him that the 
man had beem dead aeveral hours. Mra, Powerley’s 
wild charge of murdes seemed disprovod, as Will could 
discover no trace et sigs of violence upon the body. 
Ho began to hope that what was alroady sufficiently 
ghastly would aot be complicated by 


He was glad whea he keard tho sound of footsteps 
outside and Mss. Peworley returned with a doctor. 
The lattes was young, but {ull of that brisk confidence 
in himself that is a lasge seset in the medical profession. 
Aa Mra. Powerley showed signs of hysterical excite- 
mext he insisted on hes lensing: them whilst he made 


From the adjoining rocm, through the thin wa!l, hes 

noisy sobs were audible, bat cae] did not appear to 

him with a certain 

horrible fascinatioe. How quick, how rapidly decisive 

was each movement of tle doctos’s dong, slim hauds. 
had boen placed, ead looked at Will gravely. 

“The man’s beew cead about an hour,” he caid. 


Will’s handsome mouth twitched slightly. 
“Heart, I au 1” he said, trying 
easily. ‘* That's oaly thing, isa’s it, that kills s 


“Ts isn't beast,” he said, “Sand it’s not suicide ; it’s 
murder, Ms. Llane, that’s whet it is!” 
Will started at the plaim and uncompromising use of 


“ Surely, surely 


The doctor looked up curiously at the sound of that 
horrified exclamation, thea he bemt oves what had so 
short a time before boew Basil Powerley. 

“Look here,” he said, lowering his voice; “just above 
the heart, Ms. Blame, a tiny wound; it looks the 
merest puncture, but it was big enough to let ou life. 

leeding was internal ; 
lucky for whoeves did it, sa he’d cassy away no signs 
to betzsy him. Either it was luck, o» someone with 


Will, his eyes fixed upon the little speck, that the 
doctor's finger indicated, shivered aa though with cold. 

“Tt’s toe awful!” he rauttered. ‘ But—but why 
should it have bees murdor? Why not suicide 2?” 


“T came up to ree as whether I cult do anytsing 
h lain “Tus pore lady what came rushin . . 
aoa 20 tell moe as Hare'd heen someone murdere Apter the thunderstorm of the previous night the 
wanted me to go fos the doctor, but I'm that crippled | world awoke to 6 day of dazzling brilliancy., At 
with rheumatica that I couldu’t do it, What a awful Stencwater, the gardens ia which Al 


thing ‘tis, sie; and how could it happen—and in Mize 
Timson’s fat! Who is he, sis?” 

“Where is Miss Timson?” inquired the doctor 
briskly before Will could answer, “‘ If she’s the tenant 
of thie flat, I’d like to see her.” 

Yhe woman, hes gaze fixed still upon the lifelese 
form, shook her heal. 

“ Miss Timeon’s gone away, sit; left at about eoven 
o'clock,” abe said. “I met her; and ehe'd a little 
travelling-bag, and told me #8 how she was going to 
London, her aunt bein’ dying. Aftes sho'd becom gone, 
and I was upstairs on this landie’, and I saw the 
gentleman what's dead now lovk out at the door and 
shut it agsin. 'Twaa just bofore Miss Cawton came 
upstairs.’ 

Will's heart sank in an edd fashion at the sound of 
Elizabeth’a name. Why was she cragged iato thie 
ugly, sordid business, he asked himself pessionstely. 
Why should ehe be connected im any way, however 
remote, with what was so horrible? On the impulse 
of the moment, he spoke. 

“T don’t believe in your theory of murder!” he 
zaid sharply, addressing the docior, “* Ii’s-—it’s out- 
Tageous! It’s absurd! Buicide, that’s what it is—it 
must be!” 

The doctor glanced at him gravely. He could not 
see why Will Blane should be so vehemently opposed 
to whet was the simplest solution of tho problew. It 
was not as though there were any danger cf suzpiciom 
falling upon him. 

“T’m sorry to have to contradict you,” the doctor 
said, ‘* but there’a no doubt, Ms. Blane, that it isn’t 
suicide, but murder; and the thing to be dous now is 
to inform the police, and trust that theyll have no 
difficulty in finding the guilty person.” 

There was a sudden cessation of the sobs in the 
adjoining room; there was the sound of a dour being 

ulled open violently, and the next instant Ore 
‘owerley appeared. Her face wan red and swollen 
with tears, hes eyes were shining and cvil as those of 
some wild cat. 

“ Agto who killed my husband, that’s soon settled,” 
she said, in a voiee uncven and resonant. “The ove 
who murdered him was the one who led him astray, 
who was going to take him from me, and then, when 
he repented, ene killed him. There’s no end to the 
wickedness of a woman who'll steal anothes woman's 
hueband from her; the woman who'll do that, she 
won't stop at murder. I’m off to the police now to 
tell them what’s happencd, to tell them that if fey 
vrant the murderess they’d better look for Elizabct 
Cawton!” 

The last words were # scream ; even as she uttered 
them Ora fled from the rcom. ‘The porter’ wile 
followed hes; the two men, who had been for the 
moment stupefied by hes vivlence, looked at cue 
aacther. 

Will caught blindly at the back of the chais by 
which he atood im ordes to steady himself. Ho ecarcely 
know what he was doing or eaying, the horror of those 
vile words stjll singing in his ears bewildered him. 

“That woman's onthe verge of an hysicrical break- 
down,” cbserved the doctor dispassionatcly, “ utterly 
out of hand; that’s what’s the matter with ber. Who 


** And those 


any hidcous 


ere Powerley 


to speak 


The doctos smiled—a smile that was a blend of | on earth is this woman, this Elizabeth eomcthirg o» 
coatempt and the satisfaction that # young and = - ; 
aizbitious practitioasy feels in a case that is bound to 


““Where’s the weapon he did it with, then?” Bie os 
retorted the dostos. “ You've not found it?” “ If the police want the murderess they'd tetter look for 
“ T’ve not looked,” snswered Will shortly; a suddem | Elizabeth Cawton!” Ora Powerley’s lust words were 
loathing of the whole hideous busincss came over him. a scream. 


Why should he have toea dragged into it, and then— : : 

Why should be haze erhere'ros abet And Milly, | MBE tao she accuses? Case of Jonlousy 

the girl with es he shated the a? ee ome Will raisod his ashen face to the speaker, snd the 

soadealy popeng ive cx evil epicit oven noussecmed | gygaish tamed pom it wes terrible. Ho cpoked 
Abrupt ly Will turned awry, to find that the porter’s but ee, ee ts nr 9 qally— “that’s the 

wife—a lean, hangry-eycd womao—had made her way | ait I'm going to marry ‘i ’ 

into the room, aad wes staring at the dead man. Ag § & s 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Father and Son at Loggerkeads. 


ston Blane took 


Maris postcards “Rug Time.” (See prs: 770.) 


rach pride were ectiter with the aowly fallem rain, 
afisene with the gicry of the gan that rested on the 
dr-eched fowern Tho ~inshine gilded the bowed ard 
waeiched head of Will Blane as, without seeing them, 
ho wander'd emidst tho roses that surrounded him. 
Th> few hours of the nicht that had remained when 
Wil bed returned from Porch Mansions had not been 
egeat in slecp, There had been the telling of the 
teerible news to his father, and the fact Ora 
Powerloy ciscumstantially charged Elizabeth with the 


Alston Blane had lost the love of his som. 


murder, that tho police were seeking fos her. In vain 
had Will protested vehemently against such a charge 
as wanton, wild, and absurd. 

Mrs. Powerley had bcen unmoved, her tale bore a 
semblance of probability, the note hes husband had 
written to her established a certain amount of evidence 

Elizabeth, who had disappeared. 

Why, if she were innocent, Ora demanded, did 
she not come forward? Will pointed out that Milly 
Timsoa also was missing, the friend with whom 
Eljzabeth had shared the flat, but the portes’s wife 
could prove that when she had left eke was etill 
alive. A warrant wae issued for Elizabeth’s arrest. 
With Milly Timson the law concerned itself not at all. 

Alston Blane had said nothing when his son had told 
him of the tragedy that Porch Mansions held. 

And this was theiz wedding-day ! 

In spite of his manhood, tears, blinding him with 
theiz smart, rose to Will’se As be hastily brushed 
them away, a footstep on the gravel behind made 
him start. He turned, to see his fathers coming 


“I saw you from my window,” Alstom Fie 
“go 


oks, the well-cut features, the sculptured mouth, and 
fine chin, the head so well set upon the shoulders, the 
frank, gay eyes. 

He had secretly exulted that he, Alston Blane, the 
plebeian, should have such a son; there had bcon 
nothing too good fos this only child. Will had been 
denied nothing, savo the desire of his heart, the one 
thing for which passionately he had craved, to have 
Elizabeth Cawton as his wife! 

“You've not slept, either,” said Mr. Blane abruptly ; 
“ that’s why you came down here, I suppose ?” 

Will , and the utter listlessness of his 
tones cut his father to the heart. To see the boy 
suffer, he had not realised that it would be so 
horrible ! 

“You were to have been married to-day,” he said ; 
“it was to have been yous wedding-day.” 

He had succeeded im rousing his son, who swung 
sound upon him in amazement. 

“What on earth——” he began, and then fell into 
silence, his father watching hith anxiously. 

“You're wondering how I know,” ho said; “‘ that 
doesn’t matter. The fact is I do know. You haven’t 
treated me fairly, my lad; you were going to do this 
behind my back.” 

But Will was too wretched to take up the challenge, 
too wretched also to care to avoid hurting the old man, 

“I didn’t think of you, sir,” he said indifferently. 
“I thought only of Elizabeth, and I hoped that after 
it was done you would see that it was no good making 
a fuss. If only I could think where she'd gone, what 
had mae to her, my poor darling, frightened and 
ecared by that brute, pe whom I know she hate. 
I’m glad he’s dead, glad that he’s paid for all that he 
made her endure. e’a @ scoundrel, whoever killed 
him did a good thing!” 

“ Thes r= don’t believe in that letter that Mrs, 
Powerley brought?” said Alston Blane; and, for 
enswer, Will laughed. 

That laugh wae the most sincere refutation of the 


When the grocer had carefully weighed out half a pound of treacle in a juj— 


charge that he could have given. Alston's impassive 
face grow a little greyer. . 

“Does that mean that if she’s acquitted of this 
charge of mnesorl Powerley, you'll marry her ? ” be 


as slow! m a straightforward man of 
business, and I'd like a plain answer. Will you give 
it mo?” 


“You want a straight answer, and I'll give you 
one!” said Will deliberately. ‘I am going to marty 
Elizabeth Cawton.” 

Mr. Blane’s lean, vein-traced hands clenched them- 


selves suddenly, A mist of anger rose betwcen him 
and what been his object hitherto—namely, to 
keep the love of his son, to work nst him to destroy 


that son’s chances of happiness, but never to let him 
know who had been his evil genius. The love of his 
only child had become a necessity to Alston Blane ; 
he dared not risk the loss of it, for that reason he had 
tried to win his way in tortuous fashion, but now 
anger, as usual, destroyed all vestiges of prudence. 

You’re my only son,” he said thickly ; “ but, 
rather than see you married to that I'd see you 
dead before my eyes. No woman with a stain on hes 
character comes here, no woman who lets another 
— husband make love to bev shall take your 
mother’s place.” 

Even as he epoke Alston Blane involuntarily drew 
back from what he read in his eon’s e He was not 
afraid. Im that small body there lived a dauntless 
8 irit ; but Will’s face was pot good to look upon at 
that moment, and vaguely, im confused fashion, the 
old man recalled a scriptural precept in which parente 
were warned not to provoke theis children to 


eyes. 

That which he had dreaded above all else had come 
to He had lost the love of his son. All his 
pre and planning had been for nought. He had 
lost his son. ; 

Shunning the house, that looked so grey aad ve? 


ared between the lines of great 
its height and slimness, seemed 


wonder that soon merged into a: 

Blane’s eyes had not deceived him. The woman now 

Lee close to him was mone other than Elizabeth 
‘awton | 


——— 


CHAPTER IX. 
“Why Have You Come Here?” 

MitLy Trason stood at the window of the small 

vate sitting-room im the Grassford Hotel and 

ked out with an interest that she felt would never 
grow less upon the crowded London street. 

A few days ago, she kept reminding herself, she had 
been in Forchesham, a typist at five-and-twenty 
ehillings a week at Blane & Son's, with little po 
of ever being anything else. Now she was the niece 
and adopted daughter of Carey Burland, heiress to his 
vast wealth, and with the bogey that haunte the lives 
of many working-women—the future—Isid low for ever. 

During the days that she had been in town Milly had 
enjoyed herself greatly; she had spent money reck- 
lessly. Mr. Burland was lavish, and gave hev all that 
ghe asked. He admired hes greatly, and was very 
proud of the beauty of his reputed niece. Milly 
showed herself prettily grateful, and was a most 
charming companica. 

Already Mr. Burland had ceased to lament the fact 
that she bore no likcness to his sister, or, indeed, to any 
of his family. 

It was a hot and breezeless day; Milly had spent 
the morning with the great dressmaker, who had 
condescended to undertake the clothing of “ Miss 
Cawton.” It bad been a long and trying ceremony, 
that of being fitted, and of choosing what was a 
complete outfit, but Milly had enjoyed herself, never- 
theless, It was such an exquisite feeling to know that 
she could spend practically aa much as she liked, that 
all the things that during hes drab and hard-worked 
girlhood she had longed fos were now hers. 

Only o few days since she had blossomed forth from 
a typist at “‘ Blane’s” at five-and-twent shillings a 
week, yet it seemed to hes that there had never n 
a time when she had not driven in a luxurious car, 
worn wonderful clothes, and had champagne every 
night for dinner. One does not measure timo by 
hours and minutes im such cases, but by events. 
Milly felt that months, not days, had ela, since she 
had called at the Royal Hotel on that cloudless 
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moreing. for Mr. Burland and driven away with Liu: to 
Fairyland, otherwise on. 

That the path she was pursuing was beset w 
dangers, she was aware, but she was clever and is,’ 
of wit, and she took as few risks as she possibly oii) | 

She had written to Mr. Shenley, of Blane & $1 ., 
apologising for her abrupt departure, and repeati> - 
the fiction of the sick aunt, to whom henceforth -! 
would be obliged to devote herself. That, she rellect:. , 
ought to disperse any mystery surrounding ber «... 
cpeerears 3 even if, by some unlucky chance, ¢!.3 
should encounter any Forchesham § acquaintanc< 
they would know the story of her ailing relative, ani, 
judging from appearances, conclude that the invalid 
must be rich and generous to her niece ! 

All seemed to promise for a fair voyage on life’s sea 
for Milly as she looked out of the window on the bu: , 
strect, with all a provincial’s interest in the great avd 
mighty, city that she saw for the first time. 

. Burland was out, eo Milly was alone, waiting, 
indeed, the arrival of the ’s underling:, 
who were to bring some of the frocks that had becu 
hastily adapted for the lovely heiress. Milly had eoon 
discovered the powes that lay im Carey Bariand’s 
wealth, and how a cdo her and to 
port wledge gratified 

all hee life = of 80 little 
was now of supreme in' to all those 
who wished to eell to her their goods. 

She was looking very handsome in a white lace gown, 
made with a simplicity that suited such a splendid 
figure as hers; and round hes neck was a string of 
pearls that her “uncle ” had given her that mornin. 

Turning from the window, lanced at herself in 
the mirror that was let into the silk-hung walle. Her 
reflection could not but gratify her. e amiled at 
herself as she noted the creamy softness of her skin, 
the crimson of her lips, and how admirably the French 
hairdresser’s fashion of doing her hair suited her. 

If only—unbidden the thought swept into he» 
mind—Will Blane could see her now! _ Hes deep and 
splendid eyes grew suddenly wistful, hungry ; 8 dreadfiii 
doubt as to whethes all the good things of this worl 
were worth an whilst the one gift of all, for which 
she longed, was denied her came to her. 

Impetuouely she drove it from her. That way !ay 
regret and useless repining ; he was Elizabeth’s, and in 
hep soul there was an almost tigerish hatred of the girl 
who had supplanted her. 

She tu away from the mirros with a sigh thst 
was not wholly sad, for content in her own loveliness 
t it. There was a knock at the door, and Miily, 
with @ reviving interest in the advent of thc 
dresses whose beauties she had seen that morninz, 
called out permission to enter with some eagerness. 

She knew that Mr. Burland would not be back fos 
another hour at least. That time would be hers, to 
try on and admire the new frocks, She felt that they 
might momentarily stifle the wild, sick longing for 
Will Blane that had suddenly beset her. 

But it was not the trim, elim-waisted French girl, 
followed by s boy carrying a small mountain of card- 
board boxes, whom the hotel servant ushered into the 
room. Foran instant Milly wondered wildly whethes 
her passionate desire of a few moments ago had 
con; up a vision of that fos which she hungered. 

ale, with red lips parted, and im the dark eyes ® 


i rie 
‘oD 
Milly stood motionless, one hand outstretched, 


look of terror, she stood motionless, one hand oat- 
stretched involuntarily as though to ward of s0c:e 
danger, whilst, almost against hea will, she spoke. 

“Why,” she asked, “ have you come here ?” 

Will Blane—for it was he—grown a littlo cli: 
haggard through these few days of suspense anu 
racking anxicty, stared at her in astonishment. 

“T have come,” he said, “‘ to see Elizabeth. It’s ro 
ood disguising it. You, like all the rest of the worl!, 
now it, I suppose? The police are on her track i 

they have traced hes here; and I have come to wara 
her—to take hee away!” 
(To be continued.) 
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resulted in draws at the first mecting, and it should 
be noted that the venue is changed in each casc, 
and that tho advantage is now with the homesters. 
Northampton defeated Brentfurd and Plymouth 
Argyle accounted for Excter City last September, 
and now visit these opponents for tho return match, 
and close results are expected from both games. 
Swindon entertain Reading, and as they have 
already defeated the Biscuit-men at Reading this 
season, expect to repeat tho victory. 
Portsmouth likewise defeated Southampton at 
Southampton, and should be aile to repeat the dose 


matches p 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


“ARTIST” CONTEST. The two best e@olutions were anbmitted by Miss L. 

Edwards, Pengwerne, Porchester Rd., Newbury, ead 
anon al Axe Leader pene ware: ohare dee the Priced Mra E. E. Jonos, 15 Vancouver Cres., Alexandra Kd., 
ertied on age as of P.W., dated December 2let. ‘ihe Hull, to whom the prize of 6s, each has been awarded. 
winners were: i . “ FORGOT” CONTEST. 

J. H. Clifford, 65 Herne Hill Rd. Herne Hill, 8 E.; Read invited to suggest what was Jones's 
J. Grocott, 34 Elmore St., Rugeley Staff.; P. F. James, | excuse ns “aaith for not replying to an important 
12 Lorne itd., Forest Gate, KE; G. L. Owen, 61 Marl-} etter, he having absent-mindedly slipped it im his 
borough Ave., Hull; H. Woodruff, 23 Mario St., Dewe pocket and forgotten al} about it. For the five best 
bury ka. Leeds. NANIAS” CO: sT mee beige pipes ae been awarded te the toler k 

is NTEST. i i acLean St., Partick, Glaegow; KH. 

Ny thie contest o line wee zeqpired - thyme with Nicholson, 6 Ernaid ave, Spat Haas, P45 ay 
sd men i ‘Tl never arrac .. Perth; 8. he 2 
rat daothes,! i ere wetches ofered tor the Dundeo, D. Thomas, 6 Eva St., Neath, Glam. 
best attempts were won by: : “SAUCE” CONTEST. 

R, Anthony, Portland Cottecs. Ashford Rd., Swindon: A blue bird brooch hes been forwarded to each of the 


. RB. ¥'48 Kelly St., Greenock; P. Faries, 91 Bk. de 
48. oe ale Ra., Manchester: H. Keon. 670 | following Jacies, who eent in the best mentee to the 


ington. lason vestion, “ What did the sauce-hoat sauce? © J 
Booka bury Bd. ee tate a Bee seal (ie Mrs. G. Beevor, Wynnstay, Fakenham, Norfolk, Mrs. | sceing that the game is to be played at Fratton Park. 
eee 6 RCE” CONTEST. Le gn ee Seg qriaglifax: Mire | Weat Ham drew with the “ Glaziers ” at the Crystal 
3 ° ry a ve’ - : 19¢ ow ” 7 


Palace, and in tho retura match at Upton Park 


Competitors were asked ‘What is the difference Aircothe Mt, Frizinghall, Bradford; Mise M, William- should go one better. 


between @ lady’s fashionable hat and the ece of hearts gon, 20 Hanover Rd., Canterbuzy. 


—Tommy informed him that the money was in the bottom of the jut! What did the grocer say > oo 
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BE BEAUTIFUL. 

Lanres who want to be beautiful are 
now being recommended to practiso 
barefooted dancing in the garden during the early 
morning hours. 

Wovld-be Beauty: 


“ James, ece that the rakes |to-day and got 


Quipé ond, J estlels| —... 


LOST AGAIN. 
“I went to the lost property office 


The Professor : 
that umbrella I lost on the train 


are put away thiscvening. I shall be turkey-trotting |last week.” 


round the tulips before sunrise to-morrow.” 


She: “Surely, Mr. Curtis, you cannot be serious. afraid I—er—left it on the train!” 


I have heard that you have told your 
friends that you wouldn’t marry the 
best woman in the world.” 

He: “When I eaid that I had no 
fdea that you would listen to ao 
proposal from me.” 


Traveller (inquiring at feudal castle): 
“Can I eee the antiquities to-day ?” 

Servant: “I am afraid not, sir. 
The mistress and her daughter have 
gone to town.” 


DID IT HURT? 

Bride’s Little Brother (to Bride- 
groom): “Did it burt you much when 
she did it?” 

Bridegroom : “* What hurt me?” 

Bride’s Little Brother: *‘ Tho hooks 
did it go into your lip?” 

Bridegroom: “1 don’t know what 
you mean, Johnny.” 

Bride's Mother: ‘‘ Leave the table 
this instant, Jolinny!” 

Bride’s Little Brother s “ What for! 
I only wanted tu know if it hurt 
him. You eaid that Meg had fished 
for him a long time, but she hooked 
ia at last; and I wanted to know 
i a 

A little later he did not want to 
sit down for some time. 


Trotters “I don’t owe you £5, 
dol?” 

Barlow 1 ‘‘ No.” 

Trotter ; “ Well, I say, old man, I’d 
like to.” 


Gentleman Guest (to hostess during 
dinner): “ Your daughters are looking 
particularly well this evening.” 

Hostess (slightly deaf and very intent 
on the roast ducks she had served up for dinner) : 
* Yes, I had them stuffed with sage and onions.” 


CHANGEABLE, 

Miss Fiieuty is very much of a flirt and she 
has been engaged to a dozen young men during the 
few seasons she has been on the eligible list. A 
few days ago she said to her father : 

“Pa, you may congratulate me on having ac- 
quired a new object of my aficction.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” bo replied. ‘I hope you 
are as happy with him as you will be with the nezt 
one.” 


Circus Manager: 
One of 
has just trodden on a tintac! 


————$<—<—$ 


ood. Where is it now?” 
'y Jove! I—really, my dear, I'm 


“That's 
“Eb? 


Pas) 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 


“What's all that row im the dressing-room ?” 
ee the man who walks barefooted on ewerde 


the Attendants: 


DOG TIRED. 

Oxz scorching day, when his comrades were 
nearly prostrated, a soldier was seen carrying his 
own gun and another man’s, two cartridge belts, 
two knapsacke, and a dog. ' The colonel stopped 
him. 

‘Look here, you marched all yesterday and you 
fought all last night,” the cclonel said. 

“Yes, air,” said the young soldier respectfully. 

“Well, then, what are you carrying that dog 
for?” 

“ Because, coloncl,” said the soldier, “ the dog's 
tired.” 


WxExk ENDING 
Jan. 18, 1913. 


Tax other day a plumber presented a 
bill of £10 to a retired millionaire for 
repairing a pipe. The millionaire 
ee out a sovereign, saying, 

“ But, sir——” 

* Don’t ‘but’ me!” interrupted the rich man. 
“T know what I’m abouts I used to be a plumber 
myself.” The plumber smiled, reeeipted the bill, 

and returned 10s. change. 


glanced at it, 
“Receipt that 


Lawyer: “Whatisyoureccupation?" 

Witness ‘I am a piano finisher.” 

Lawyer : “‘ Be a little more definite. 
Do you polish them or move them?” 

Gentleman (engaging groom): ‘‘ Are 
you married?” 

Groom: “No, er. I was thrown 
against a barbed wire fenco and got 
my faco scratched.” 


TOO MODERN. 

“Harro!” Jackson cried, as he 
encountered his acquaintance Barwocd 
in the atrect. “Thought you were 
getting married to-day. Postponed?” 

“ Altogether,” answered Barwocd 
firmly. 

“Not even engaged now, then ?”’ 

‘““No. The lady I was to have 
married was too modern—too up-to- 
date for me.” 

“Up-to-date?” The oxcuse aston- 
ished Jackson. ‘ How on carth fa 

“Wrote her last Monday saying | 
was coming to seo her on Wednesday. 
You see, although we've becn engaged 
for some time I'd never formaliy 
penpored and she seemed to want it. 
So I went on Wednesday—just tv 
satisfy her whim, as I thought. Got 
there, and found she had sold the 


rights of pootographing me at the 
moment of proposing to a picturc- 
postcard company. That settled it!” 
Caller : ‘‘ Will the cashier be away 
long?” 
Office Boy : “ It depends entirely cn 
the jury.” 


Young Man (dining with his ownest own): “ Oh, 
waiter, may we have a spoon here?” 

Waiter s “No objecjion, sir, if you don't mind 
the other guests.” 


WANTED TOO MUCH. 

“Yrs,” said the determined-looking woman) 
““Y might manage to hand you a bite to eat if 
ee saw and chop a good pile of wood and 

ring in a few buckets of water and pick the weeds 
out of the garden and fix up the fence.” 

“Lady,” replied Meandering Mike, “I'm only 
a hungry wayfarer ; I nin’t yer husband.” 


the Odd Corner 


The Editor will give 28. 6d. each week for ths 
best pocgragh accepted for this coluin. One of 
the famous PW. penknives will be awarded for anu other 
paragraph used, If there is more than one sender of a 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded to 
thereader whose contribution was received first “OQ 
The half-crown prize this week is awarded to Mr. Francis 
A, Bolton, Moor Court, Oakamoor, North Staffordshire. 


CERTAINLY. 

Ir a chap from China 
Possessed a fortune smug, 
And lost the lot on “‘ also rans,” 

He'd be a “ China mug.”* 


A NOTE. 


n Tue Charge of the Light Brignde "—the gas 
tale 


RAG.TIME. 
Racs make paper, 
Paper makes money, 
Money makes banks, 
Banks make loans, 
Loans make poverty, 
Poverty makes rags. 


THE NOTED FISH SHOP. 

Tne first day we didn't have a écle come to our 
plaice, The second day the people said we were 
coding, and the third day we had to take to our eels 
aad skate off because they were after us, 


THE QUEER LIMERICK. 
OxE night a fellow named Reg, 
Saw enakes flying on a heg, 

Ho saw about four 

And serpents galour, 
So next morning he signed the pleg. 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 

A READER signing himself ‘“ Perplexcd” wishes 
to know the answer to the following riddle. To | 
the first reader who sends in the correct answer a 
penknifo will be scnt. Address your solution to 
the Perplexcd Editor. 

I am the sweetest sound in orchestra heard, 

Yet in the orchestra never have been ; 
I’m a bird of gay plumage, yet less like a bird 
Nothing ever in Nature was seen. 

Touch tho earth I expire, in watcr I die, 

In air I lose breath, yet can swim and can fly. 

Darkness destroys me, light is my death, 

I’m only kept going by holding my breath. 

If my name can’t be guessed by boy or by man, 

By a woman or girl it certainly can. 


THE CARPENTER’S LAMENT, 
My — are all rusty, no work I've to do; 
It’s quite — to be seen I’m in want. 
I can’t pay for my — and I haven’t a — 
Of bread, and my clothing is scant. 
My landlady says I must — down the cash, 
Or out of the house I must go ; 
This only — more to my trouble and grief, 
That's where the shoo pinches me so. 
My tecth are kept active by biting my — 
It’s so long since I — any meat. 
Yet I — that times will better be eoon, 
And there will be work and plenty to cat. 
The missing words in the above verse are the 
names of various things used by carpenters, cau 
you find out what they are ? 
Solution below, 


ARRANT NONSENSE. 

I DREAMED a dream last Tuesday week, 
Beneath the anple trees ; 

I dreamt my eyes were big pork pics, 
My nose a Stilton cheese, 

The clock etruck twenty minutes to six, 
When a frog sat on my knee. 

I asked him to lend me eighteen pence, 
But he borrowcd a shilling off mc. 


Solution. 


THE CARPENTER’S LAMENT. 
, Tar, missing words sre: Toole; plain (plane); boards 
Lit; plank; adds (adze); nails; saw; augur (anzer.) 


—For the five best sayings I will give Stylo Pens. Mark postcards “Treacle.” (See page 770.) 


Wark ENDING 
Jan. 18, 1918. 


THE GREATEST SERIAL STORY EVER WRITTEN. 
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Dead Man's Grip 


By the Authors of “Driven from Home,” “The Sale of a Soul,” etc., etc. 
WEW READERS CAN PICK UP THE THREADS HERE, 


ROBERT KIRKE is a strange, secretive_man, who is 
dying of consumption and loose living, The day after 
his doctor’s verdict that he has only three months to 
live, he secretly marries— 

JOAN LESTER, a pretty shop girl emplo: by the 
big Oxford Street draper, Benjamin’ Foe 
A tew hours after the ceremony, Joan learns that her 
husband has a mistress and child, Atmost heart- 
broken she leaves him for ever. Robert Kirke, 
realising that he has lost his wife, vows that no one 
else shall ever her. He 1s to die in a few 
months, If Joan knows he is dead she will be free to 
marry again. Therefore she shall never know of his 
death. To provide a cause for his disappearance, he 
calls on— 

HESKETH BRAND, a bad lot, who is pressed for 
money, sugges:s that if he cares to rob old Joseph 
Lester, Joan’s father, of the money he has hoarded in 
the house, he (Kirke) will give Brand a signed con- 
fession of the theft to leave behind. Brand agrees. 
A few days later Kirke commits suicide by drowning 
himself, His body is never recovered, and only his 
mother— 

DEBORAH KIRKE, to whom he entrusts a number of 
letters and documents, mostly addressed to Joan, 
with instructions to post them at regular intervals, 
knows of his revenge. Threc months after Robert’s 
disappearance Mrs. Kirke receives a solicitor’s letter 
to the effect that Robert is the heir to a large fortune. 
In the event of his death the money is to go to his 
wife. By fair means or fowl, Deborah decides to 
obtain the fortune. As if to assist her to carry out 
her scheme— 

JOHN KIRKE, Robert’s twin brother, returas home 
from Australia on the day she receives the letter. 
jens is a ne’er-do-well, but though his mother despises 

im, she decides that he must, in future, 
“ Robert.” On this day, too, old Joseph Lester is 
brutally murdered, 

RACHEL STRODE, Robert’s mistress, does not 
know of her lover's death, and believes that he has 
killed Joan’s father as an act of revenge. Calling on 
Mrs. Kirke, with the intention of denouncing him to 
the police, she sees John, and learns aot only that 

ohn is posing as Robert, but that he will acquire 

obert’s fortune. Ina flash she sees her great chance. 
She corners Mrs. Kirke, and the price of her silence 
is that she be allowed to cae John’s love. Deborah 
is forced to agree, and the great struggle for John 
begins between the two women, 


Philip Derwent’s Secret. 


Puri Dsnwent turned the little 

iece of yellow kimono over in his 
‘e remembered the difficulty 

which “ Blenkington’s” had in ob- 
taining the original article. He was 
uite sure it wae the only one 
Blenkington had ever supplied. It 
had come from their Paris house. 

Of course there were othera to be 
obtained—and in London perhaps. 

“Joan, you must answer me,” 
“This belongs to you?” 


he said sternly. 
“The portion you hold in your hand, yea!” she 
replied. 


“Tt was given you by Robert Kirke ?” 
“Tt was sent me some timo ago by post.” 
Philip Derwent was torturing Joan as well as himself. 


He wanted to trust her, to believe in her. As be had 
just said, he wanted to shut the doors on the Past and 
start afresh. But no sooner had he obtained his own 
freedom than he found the woman he loved in the grip 
of another—in the grip of something or someone 
unknown. 

Suspicion, raising its hydra-like head, pointed first 
at Brand and then at Blenkington, now at Robert 
Kirke, until all three seomed implicated, each ono with 
mn gee on the woman Philip loved. ; 

ould Philip Derwent have been easier in his mind 
if ho had known that Joan Lester, even as he himself, 
was held like a vice in a dead man’s grip ? 

An unseen hand stretched out from the aa 
directed the destiny of each! A hand stretched out 
in bitter revenge—remorselcss, relentless ! . 

“You say this thing was sent you,” he said, making 


an effort to speak kindly. Her answer had given him 
a faint ray of hope “ Perhaps it was intended as a 
pattern, Who sent it?” 


Joan's eyes were dry now, her lips were burning. 
It would have been so easy to silence him with a lie, 
to have quicted his fears and suspicions. But she 
would not lie to the man she loved. _ If she could not 
tell him the truth she would rather risk losing him. 

And she could not tell him—yct! The time had 
not come. If she said to him that she was Robert 
Kirke's wife he would leave her. He would aot under- 
stand! . . . Besides, what would Robert Kirke 
do? . . . She would lose Philip for ever! 


Our drawing competitions 


OLIVE STRODE, Rachel and Robert's child, carried 
a note on the afternoon of Mr, Lester’s murder from 
Lester to Hesketh Brand, Naturally Brand does not 
wish it known that he returned to Lester’s house with 
the child. He finds an opportunity of talking to 
Olive alone, and discovers that she had seen him 
coming out of the room in which the murder took 

lace. In order to insure her silence he terrifies her 
into a promise not to reveal this fact to anyone, and 
buys her a | .ible in which he writes on the fly-leaf the 
words: ‘Thou, God, seest me.” Later on, Brand 
ep Joan into iis vile clutches by lying to her that he 

olds a letter from Robert Kirke to Mc. Lester, which 
threatens to take the old man’s life. He promises to 
hand it over to the police, thus saving thilip’s life, if 
Joan will live with him, Joae asks for time. 

PHILIP DERWENT, a buyer at Blenkington’s, is 
deeply in love with Joan. Joan returns his love, but 
still believes herself to be Robert’s wife. On the day 
of her father’s murder Plrlip called on Mr. Les’er, 
and when questioned by the police as to his where- 
abouts at the time of the tracedy, his answers are 
unsatisfactory. Consequently he is charged with the 
murder, 

THOMAS CHRISTIAN JEPHSON is Benjamin 
Blenkington’s secretary. His chief characteristic is 
a love of crime investigation, and he is endeavouring 
to discover who murdered Mr. Lester. So far he has 
found out that on the afternoon of the tragedy Philip 
Derwent, disguised, ‘took a -lackmailing letter from 
Joseph Lester to Benjamin Blenking:on. Derwent, of 
course, can prove an alibi if his employer will only 
admit this meeting. Mr. Blenkington, when ques 
tioned by Derwent, denies ‘t. in one occasion, 
toe, Jephson notices that a button from Brand’s 
overcoat is missing. A button of a similar kind was 
found y the housekeeper, in the room where old 

Joseph was murdered, and given to Jephsoo. 


Philip Derwent is sent for trial. At the close of the 
ings Jephson returns to his employer and gives 
im a concise summary of the case. hile talking he 
notices that Mr. Blenkington seems very pertur' at 
some of the evidence, and that he mera i with a 
small box on his desk with the initials “C. W.” carved on 
the lid. Later on, when Jephson calls on Joan, he assists 
her to go through some papers which belonged to Mr. 
Lester. 

The papers are in a little rosewood desk. Amongst a 


Unsteadily she crossed the room and stood by his 
side and nervously laid her hand on his arm. 


“ Philip, you must trust me; you mustn't question | gentl 


me. There are some things I can’t tell you at present. 
I can’t tell you because I love you. Ono day when I 
am your wife—if that day ever comes—I wi tell you 
everything ; then perhaps you will understand, pity, 
and forgive me. But now you must trust me, ret not 
question me, even as I will truet you without question.” 

Philip laughed harshly then, and threw the ecrap of 
yellow Line crépe on to the table. 

“ Already you have pe my faith to a pretty severe 
test. If you had lot this man Robcrt Kirke speak, it 
would have cleared me at a moment when things 
looked very black against me. But you wouldn't let 
him speak, Joan—not even to save your lover! Yet 
I trusted’you. But now you must speak, You must 
tell me what this man Robert Kirke is to you. The 
kimono from which this bit of stuff was taken was 
supplied to Kirke ny Blenkington. I delivered it at 
his studio myself. Was it intended as a present to 


you?” 
Again he picked it up and held it in front of her 
eyes. Joan Burfed her face in her hands. 


The secue on her wedding-day arose before her 
eyes. The scene in Robert Kirke’s studio. Those few 
brief momenta of happiness before she discovered that 
her husband was a Phain ant a traitor. She remem- 
bered the arrival of the kimono : how she had put it on 
and danced like a silly, innocent child about the 
studio! And then the coming of little Olive Strode 
with the letter which had opened her eyes, broken the 
spell of Robert Kirke's fascination, and shown him to 
her in his true colours. . 

Aro you afraid to answer me?” Philip cried. 
Neither of them heard the dor open, nur a warning 
cough. Jephson stood in the rov:a ciaring at thea 
with @ puzzled expression in bis kindly eyes. 

Joan Lester, with ber back to him, slowly raised her 
head and Jooked at her lover proudly, almost 
desiantly. . 
“Since you insist on questioning me, I, too, will 
question you, Philip! Tell me why you refused to 
speak when, by so doing, you could prove ‘oa innocence 
before the trial ever took placo? Why didn't you 
admit that at tho hour my father was murdered you 
hed gone to ncet Mr. Blenkinzton on Herpes 
Heath ? . . . And why Gida't you deny black- 
mailing Mr. Blenkington ?’ 


are iminensely popw'ar. 


Here is one for amateur artists. 


few odd things Jephson finds a scrap of rough cloth. 

Stitched upon it is a badge containing the number 

“G, 231 L.,”’ and pinned to the reverse side of it a piece 

of blue official-looking piper containing the name “ 
rench.”* 

Jephson’s eyes grow sleepy. Then he fingers the cloth, 
and, as he suspects, he finds that a broad arrow is woves 
into it. 

e ® e e e 


When Hesketh Brand learns that ‘‘Robert” has 
returned to London, he commences a campaign of blacks 
mail. Their first meeting takes place in a café, and, by 
showing John the confession signed “ Rol-ert Kirke,” he 
obtains £30. 

His next move is to capture Joan, The great trial 
duly takes place, the counsel for the defence proves an 
alibi which acquits Philip. 

The strain is too much for Joan, and she faints. Brand, 
seated at the back of the court, notices this, and a vile 
plot enters his head. He gets Joan, almost unconscius, 
away from the precincts of the court and takes her tu her 
own home. 

The hour of Bap Derwent’s triumph, he decides—the 
hour in which his honour will be vindicated—will be the 
hour of Joan’s downfall. 

But he is foiled by the return of Philip, accompanied by 
Jephson. They hear a shrill scream, and, while they enter 
the house from the back, Brand unbolts the front door 
and departs. 

Jephson and Philip find the sitting-room door locked 
from the outside. Inside the room they discover Joan, ia 
a dead faint, and Blenkington ! 

Jephson returns to the office with his employer, and Mr. 
Blenkington dictates a letter for Joan, to account for his 

resence in the room. Jejhson is sure the letter is a 

‘abrication. Mr, Blenkington really wanted to find the 
convict’s badge. 

Meanwhile, Joan having recovered, 
making the most of their reunion. Suddenly, Philip 
notices a scrap of a yellow kimono. ike lightning, he 
identifies it asa piece of ga:ment he delivered to Robert 
Kirke some four months ago—obviously a portion of a 
trousseau. 

Now it is lying in Joan Lester’s room. 

“ How did this come in‘o your possession?”? he asks, 
quietly but sternly. ‘Answer me! Joan! It belonged ° 
to Robert Kirke. I delivered it at his studio with my owa 
hands. How did it come into your possession!” 

oan presses her hand to her temples. Once again she 
is in the dead man’s grip! 


the lovers are 


Again Jephson coughed warningly. Bat as neither 
of them took any notice, he crossed the room and very 
placed his fingers on Joan’s shoulder. 
orgive me if I am impertinent in interfering, but 
I do so want to see you both happy. And ieongh 
happiness is within your grasp, you seem to be throwing 
it away, just because both of you have a keener sense 
of honour than the average man or average woman 


“ 


They turned on him quichly, too surprised for the 
moment to speak. So Jephson continued : 

“Tt is obvious that Mr. Derwent didn’t want to 
drag his employer, Llenkingtun, into an affair that 
had nothing to do with the murder of Joseph Lesicr. 
Though I know it would give him the greatest happiness 
to tel you everything in tke world, Miss Joan, you 
are far too sensible a girl not to realise, that a man 
cannot even tell the woman he loves the secrets that 
may be entrusted to him, cr rather that may come to 
his knowledge concerning other men.” 

“Not even when he is accused of blackmailing, and 
mates no effort to deny the accusation 7” Joan cried. 

Jephson forced her to look into his eyes, and slowly 
the colour mounted to Joan's cheeks. iefure be spuhe 
sho knew what Jephson was guing to say, and it was 
shame which dyed her face crimson. 

“Doesn't that make you reverence and respect 
him 7” Jephecn said slowly and softly.“ It requires 
a very great man to stand uF and be accused cf a 
Joathsome crime and, rather than divulge the secrets 
of others, to hold his tonguo. There are very few 
men, Misa Joan, who possess the splendid moral 
courage your lover showed to-day.” 

Philip held up iis hand and shook his head. 

“It was nothing, 
hero of me.” 

Jephson Ianghed. “Then perhaps you will let me 
show you that Miss Joan is @ heroine—and very much 
for the game reason? I overheard part of your con- 
versation, though L tried to warn you of my presence. 
Isn't it obvious to you, Derwent, that the woman you 
love cannot or will not answer your Guestions, right 
and proper though they seem to you, because she is 
in the possession of a scerct which she cannot divulge 
without perhaps betraying or harming @ third person ? 
Because you yourself have acted so nobly, surely 
you can credit her, of all worn, with nobiliy 
too?" 

“No, no!” Joan cried, dragging her hard away and 


Jephson ; don't iry and make @ 


wr 
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hiding her face. ‘No, you mustn't say that; it isn’t 
true.” 

Thomas Christian Jephson smiled. He led Joan 
towards the door. 

“ Mrs. Cox is ig oe to have a few words with you. 
Won't you go to her? And read this lett it is 
from Mr. Blenkington explaining his presence here and 
apologising. I know its contents, as Mr. Blenkington 
dictated it to me, so I will communicate them to Mr. 
Derwent. I have one or two other little things I want 
to say to him alone. 
amiled sadly. ‘ Will you trast me?” 

‘She turncd swiftly towards him, a smile mingling 
with the tears on her face. IJmpulsivcly she held out 


both her hands. 

“Yes, with my life! With both our lives, Mr. 
Sephson.” She threw her lover a swift glance. ‘* And 
ask Philip to forgive me, if by questioning him I 
seemed to doubt him.” 

Boog closed the door quickly and the two men were 
alone. 

Jephson pulled s couple of armchairs in front of the 
fire ; he made Philip sit in one. Then he searched in 
the pocket of his coat for a moment and produced, not 
a bull’s-eye, but a small clay pipo and an ounce packet 
of tobacco. Without a wart | he handed them to 
Philip Derwent. 

Slowly the latter took them, 
and s broad amile suffused 
his face. 

“How on earth did you 
orn Well, my dear fellow, I 
know that you smoke. You 
have probably been knocked 
off tobacco for some time, 
and now that I have tom- 

rarily robbed of Joan, 
F gues the best thing you can 

lo is to put on a pipe!” 

Eagerly Philip shed the clay 
pipe and lit it. Jephson 
watched him in silence. He 
almost envied him. 

“You are a marvel, Jeph- 
son,” Philip ssid dreamily, 

uffing a cloud of smoke 
tween his lips. ‘I haven't 
thanked you; I can't thank 
you. My debt is too great. 
And every hour you add toit.” 

He pointed to the other 
armchair. “Git down there 
and tell me what you have 
discovered about Brand and 


on to his chest ; 
shoulders were hunched, his 
hands c behind his back. 
Instead of obeying Philip he 
turned away and commenced 
to prowl about the room. 

“Wait!” be whispered. 

He examined the little box 
which had becn broken open 
—Joan’s box, from which 
tho piece of yellow kimono 
had been taken. He looked 
at tho books on the floor and 
examined the shelves from 
which they had been thrown 
out. 

“I overheard a scrap of 
conversation when I entercd 
the room just now,” he said at last. 
know where this came from.” 
of Japanese crépe with its bow of ribbon. ‘“* Robert 
Kirke’s name was mentioned! Will you confide in 
me? You know I am anxious to serve you. You 
know I am straining every nerve to solve the mystery 
of Joseph Lester's murder. I believed in your 
innocence even when you behaved like a guilty 
man.” 

Philip bowed his head. “If you hadn’t dug up 
Bert Moggins, and so forced Blenkington to give 
evidence, I should probably now be lying under 
sentence of death. I trusi you implicitly, Jepheon. 
I'd give everything I possess to discover who kiiled 
Joan's father. You said yourself just now that some- 
times a man’s lips are closed a 

“IT won't ask you to explain your apparent black- 
mail of Blenkington ; but T wish you coul:l,” Jephson 
interrupted. ‘Though I warn you I have a clue! 
But, listen, and I will tell you the contents of the letter 
T have just delivered to Miss Joan.” 

Aln:ost word for word he repeated it, pointing out 
the slip which Blenkington had made. 

* I know he didn’t come here to see Joan; he came 
here to search for something—something which must 
have been in Joseph Lester's possession before his 
Geath; something which Blenkington wants very 
badly ; something which he is terziticd may fall into 
another person's hands. It isn't the first time he kas 
come here to search. He came soon after Lester was 
murdered, so it was something which the old man 


* You wanted to 
He touched the piece 


-I want your idea of the modern flapver drawn in twenty-five straight lines. 


More secrets, Miss Joan!” be |. 


Supposing Blenkington had not been on 
Peceeed Heath with you, I might begin to suspect 
him of the murder. you know what it was 
that Joseph Lester possessed which Blenkington 
wants?” 

oe No ! ” 

There was silence in the room for some time. 
Jephson was standing in the shadows some little 
distance away from Philip. Presently the latter 
slowly moved his chair round. 

“You know so much, Jephson, that I think I had 
better tell you ver He forced a laugh. “ If 
I don’t, you will probably find out for yourself; but 
you must swear to keep my secret.” 

Sephson shook his head. “I don't think I can do 
that, for one day I might have to divulgo it—the day 
I find Joseph Lester's murderer.” 

“Jt is for Joan’s sake,” Philip whispered. ‘She 
must never know.” 

“T will never tell her myself,” Jephson replied. 
“ But perhaps you had better keep your eecret.”’ 

He spoke quietly, but inwardly he was trembling 
with excitement. 

“T was willing to face death rather than explain 
this mystery in the public courts,” Philip continued. 
“But now that we two are alone together I feel it is 


my duty to tell you—you, who have saved my life. 
Only Joan must never know!” 

“I will never tell her.” 

Philip rose from his chair and laid his pipe on the 
mantelshelf. He stood by Jephson’s side. 

“The day that Joseph Lester was murdcred I called 
on him, as you know, to ask for Joan’s hand in 
marriage. He refused me, without giving me any 
reasons. As I was leaving he called me back and asked 
me if I would do him a favour. I was anxious to please 
him, eo I said I would. He asked me to write a lettcr, 
which he said I was to take to a certain epot on Hamp- 
stead Heath, where I would see a man waiting, to 
whom I was to give it. That man turned out to be 
Blenkington—my employer! Lester told me I could 
disguise mysclf, cans me the beard and the coat, 
which, as you know, I wore. The letter, you 
will remember, was read out in court.” Philip's 
voice sank to @ whisper. ‘‘ Joseph Lester was the 
blackmailer, not I! The father of the woman I loved, 
a blackmailer! I swore she should never know; it 
would break her heart ; besides, think of the disgrace, 
the shame, Jephson!” 

Jephson bowed his head. 

“I was to bring back the money to Lester. Blen- 
Kingeoss refused to give it to me. When I came 
back to Burney Street it was to find the police in 
possession and Joscph Lester murdered. You know 
the rest!” 

ain a long silence. Presently Jephson spoke. 
“You are a great man, Derwent,” fe said quietly. 


“Now, one more question, and I won't worry you any 
more. What about this Robert Kirke?” 

Phili ehoayeed his shoulders. “ I don’t know much 
about fons what I do know is not to his credit. A 
short time before Lester's death we executcd a biz 
order for him, « lar trousseau, including a yellow 
kimono, of which this is a portion.” He touched the 
bit of yellow crépe. ‘And that’s what I wanted to 
know, bow this came into Joan's possession? I found 
it lying on the floor half an hour ago. . . . Then, 
as perhaps you know, when I was tn prison awaiting 
trial I received a communication from Hesketh Brand 
saying that if Joan asked Robert Kirke to come forward 
and speak he could clear me of “ig suspected of the 
murder. To my surprise, when I told Joan she abso- 
lutely refused to ask Mr. Kirke, to let me see him, or 
even to find out where he was.” : 

“* But you knew his address ? ” Jephson said quickly. 

Philip — it. : “ A sort of studio where he lives and 

e Ox 


works,’ ained. “But as Joan rcfused to 
approach him, I could not do so.” 

Jephson nodded. “A friend of Hesketh Brand,” he 
mused. 


A frown knit his brows; he recalled the sncering 
remark Erand had made about Joan's lovers, among 
whom he had mentioned Robert Kirke. 

“Has this Mr. Kirke been 
seen lately ?” he asked Philip. 
“How oan I tell you?” 


Philip ied. “I know 

noth: about him. Some 

| P . scandal whispercd at the shop 
Again Philip Tremomber. He was supposod 
Derwent to be fond of a woman called 


picked up the Rachel Strode; perhaps the 
giece of the trousseau was intended for her. 
yellow ki- Ne may have married her.” 

mono and wed mpued snd, taking up 

ag is pipe - . 

ele ly oe hats about all I can 
f 70% of tell you. Now, Jephson. 
Joan's eyes. perhaps you will tell me if 
She buried you Rise econ thie black- 
her face in uard, Brand, as well os 
her hands. lenkington ft” 


Sephson soughly recounted 
his interview at Brand's rooms 
without going into details, 
as he wished to spare Philip 
as much as possible. 

“He will leave Joan alone 
now,” he said. “And you 
havo got to promise me to 
leave Mr. Brand alone, too. 
Give a dog en pope, and 
he’ll hang bimectt.” 

Philip shook bis head. 

“* He has msulied the woman 
I love, and ke shall pay for 
it1” : 

“You leave bim to me. I 
will make him pay—with 
compound interest 1" 

He put both lis bands on 
Philip's shout4ers. ‘ Don't 

ou sce that yeu must leave 

im alone for Joan's sake? 
lf you thrash him he will 
retaliate; and it will mean 
policc-court proceedings. Joan 
will be called to give evidence. 
. . . Think ef that, man! 
Think how she would be 

tortured—Brand would see 

to that—the questions she 
would be asked. No, you have played the hero 
once—play it again. Leave Brand to mc; leave 
everything to me. Blenkington will take you 
back and give you your old position in his shop. Work 
hard ; there is no tonic like work! You will be workine 
with and for the woman you love. And trust her! 

Remember there cannot be love without trust. And 

if it ien't infernal cheek my advising you—make her 

happy as 200n as you can!” 

Philip Derwent drew himself up. The tine courage 
| ho possessed returned. This lean, tall, strange youn 
| man, with the hollow cheeks and burning oyes aud 

hunched shoulders, inspired him, filled him with faith 

and vigour and the determination to conquer. 

“ You mean,” be said, in a etrong, steady voice— 
“you mean——” 

“Marry her!” Jephson said abruptly, elipping a 
bull’s-eye into his mouth. 

_He turned away quickly and brushed the back of 
his hand across his forehead. Joan's footsteps eckved 
in the hall outside. Jephson opened the dour. 

“Come in, Miss Joan,” he said cheorily. “* Every- 
thing is all right now, though I believe Philip has fust 
onc more question he wants to aek you!” 

Joan looked at Jephson, and at Philip, who wes 
standing with his back to the fireplace. Then the 
door closed quietly—and there was only Philip. 

“* What is the question, dear?’ she said softly. 

Philip Derwent took both ber bands in his. 


“To name the day when you will become my 
wife!” 
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trembled at the question which 
had longed fos, and dread 


mine shall ever touch ified 


Did it mean anything, or was it merely the vindictive 
threat of a thwarted passion ? Was sho free to marsy 


Philip ? 
Derwent was speaking : ‘ 


“Joan—when I’ve waited so long—I want my 


home—a home with you—I want m wife.”” 

Joan blushed deliciously, and 
before her lover’s gaze. 

“Til tell you later—in a day or two!” she mur- 
mured. 

“Tell mo soon,” said Philip in a low, intense voice. 
“T want you very much indeed, Joan!” 

For a little while silence reigned in the austere 
sitting-room where Jomeph Lester had met his death, 
and then the lovers spoke again of the dreadful trial 
they had through, and of the happy future 
toe you sball e as h hat has 

“You orget everything that made you 
miserable, darling,” said Philip. “I'll not let you 
remembes anything.” ‘ 

Joan euddenly shivered as she sat beside him on 
the shabby sofa. Forget-—if only she could forget— 
if only she dared forget ! 

“T must write to my. father,” continued Philip, 
happily unconscious of the effect his words were 
having upon Joan, “I sent him a wire, but I must 
write and tell him avery aint and about you, too, 
Joan. Deae old man! He'll be so happy about it, 
and so will Sally.” 

“Your sister?’ asked Joan. “I should love to 
we her, Philip. What is she like? Do tell me about 

er. 

“ What is she like ? ’ repeated Philip with an expree- 
sion of comic dismay on his good-looking face. * I’m 
not a good hand at describing people. I’m afraid 

ou’d better judge for yoursclf. I want to see her. 

haven’t heard anything of her for ages. I called at 
her rooms the evening before—that awful day, and 
they told me that she'd loft that evening, and they 
didn’t know hes address, We'll call at the tea-shop 
where she works and see her there, We might even 
have lunch there, and Sally shall serve us!” 

The evening glided happily away, and when Philip 
rose to go, it was a very different Joan who helped him 
on with his coat, from the pale, anxious little girl of 
the awful night preceding the trial of her lover and 
best friend. 

The coat correctly adjusted, the last kisses and good- 
nights exchanged, Philip began to fumble in his 


pockets. 
“My pipe,” he explained to Joan. 
ipe,” and he produced Jephson’s gi “Dear old 
ephson!” he exclaimed gaily. ‘Somehow it was 
just like him to give a fellow a clay pipe, which won't 
fit to smoke fr at least three weeks! I must get 
used to it, I suppose, especially as the old chap wants 
me to go and see him to-morrow night, and he’ll expect 
to see me smoking it. He’s been a good friend to us, 
Joan,” he finished more seriously. 

“Indeed he has!’ Joan’s voice was low and 
earnest. 

Even Philip could never know quite what s good 
friend that inscrutable and deep-eyed Je mn had 
been to them. That awful journey with Hesketh 
Brand—what had Jephson not saved hes from when 
he entercd that locked carriage at Bakes Street ? 
She shuddered again. 

“ But it’s all right now,” said Philip quickly, attri- 
buting hor agitation to the strain of the day’s trial. 
Joan must not be allowed to brood oves things thas 
were past and ought to be forgotten. “Were to 
gether again, and free to marry and be happy for ever 
afterwards, as the children’s stories ae 

“Fos ever afterwards!” repeated Joam with a eort 
of reckless gaiety. 

And then they kissed again—really the very last kiss 
this time—and parted. 

Kindly Mrs. ton had lit a fire in Joan’s simple 
bedroom “ for s treat, and in honous of Mz, Derwent’s 
release,” as she explained at great length to her young 
mistress, and after Philip had gone Joam sat fore 
it in her dressing-gown, snd as she brushed out hes 
bright curling hais she rapidly reviewed the events 
which had lately so cha her young life. 

ioee was that mee act of ig anes has 
taistaken impulse of her girlish sym: y—hes mas- 
— to Robert Kirke. Following hot upom the secret 
and romantic wedding came the appearance of Rachel 
Strode with hes child, bers and Robest Kirke’s 


“My new 


For the five best drawings 1 will give Watches. 


of his love im the 

ve e 
fixed so tenderly upon rode ihe 
she 


Dreaded? Yes. For although Rachel 

Strode had assured hes that Robert 

Kirke would never trouble*her again, 

Robert Kirke’s last words rang in her ears: “ Go, bué 

do not think that in life or death you can escape me. Neo 

other mre she eve Re ye in his arms—no lips bus 
your lips 


es blue eyes fell 
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Thea came the moment when she left hes husban 
followed by the frenzied curses which rang in her om 
even now. 
The next thing that be rt was the theft of hes 
Robert Kirke’s confession 


Then—then, dark and ominous, came the day whea 
Philip, manly and direct, had asked her—Robert 
Kiske’s secret wife—to marry him. She had evaded 
his questions, had even lied im hev agitation, But 
Philip had left he» to ask her father's consent, and 
when Joan herself arrived at Burney Street she had 
found her father—dead, and hes loves accused of s 
cowardly murder. 

The aon passed. Hesketh Brand had growa 

y 
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KEEP 


a few silver-jacketed Peps in your 
pocket when you are ont in bad 
weather, and so have them handy 
when an attack of sneezing gives 
warning of a fresh cold. Don’t 
forget to keep 


PEPS 


at your bedside, and the trouble- 
some cough which keeps you 
awake at nights and racks your 
chest in the morning will be 
promptly got rid of. Don’t fail to 


objectionably attentive. Joan believed hes husband 
pel ga of a crime for which Philip had bees 

. But because he was hes husband she had 
been silent. 

At last, just as she was on the verge of making the 
greatest sacrifice any woman can make for any man, 
she had been saved by Mr. Jephson, who had shown 
a deep interest in the mystery. 

Finally he had discovered in the little coster witness, 
Bert Moggins, the necessary witness to prove Philip’s 


alibi. ave Peps 
And to-day Philip had beem released from the 
clutches of the pitiless law. He was free, And he 
had asked Joan to marry hiin. 
But Joan had hesitated.* Was she free to become 
the wife of the man she loved? What of Robert handy in the nursery. These 


Kirke? Rachel Strode had told her that she was 
going to marry Robert Kirke! Did that mean that 
the secret marriage at the gloomy registrar's office 
was, in reality, no marriage at all—a mock ceremony F 
Joan had heard of such things. Os did it mean that 
Robert’s marriage to Rachel would simultancously 
annul that former ceremony ? 
Slowly Joan braided her exquisite hairs in two great 
a ir which Robert Kirke’s thin, nervous hands 
touched so often in the days which she wanted to 
t. She finished undressing, and slipped into bed, 


fo 
to of being happy at last. 

VI too, would be free to marry the man | 

she loved. 

She had once gone through a form of marriage with 
Robert Kirke, and now he was about to marry again— 
this time the mother of his child, the woman to whom 
in God’s eyes he was already bound. 

Joan was confused, and Kelievedd that Rachel alone 
could explain, Either that secret ceremony at the 
registrar’a office of six months ago was 8 mock 
marriage, OF else Robert Kirke intended to commit 


little tablets will save mothers 
many an anxious hour by bring- 
ing ease and rest to little sufferers 
from colds, whooping cough or 
croup, A few 


HANDY 


Peps tablets will also prove the 
best safeguard in workshop and 
factory against sore throat and 
other perils of the germ and dust- 
laden atmosphere. 


“J am Going to Marry Robert!” 


Nux? morning Joan decided to 
visit ‘Rachel Strode as early as | 
possible, and find out from hcr what | 
answep she could give to Philip. ; 
Everything seemed to hang on this | 
interview—her whole future bappi- | 
ness. Rachel was ‘going to marry 
Robert, and, that being co, argued 
Joan, in her simple way, surely she, 


PEPS are cbtainable of al! chemists and stores at 
uy or 99. See the registered name PEPS on the 
dbos, PEPS are entirely freefrom harmful drugs 


my. 

n either case, argued Joan, in her childish ignorance 
of the law, she would bo free to marry Philip. He» 
whole being glowed and thrilled at the mere thought. | 
How fine and truo and honourable he was! He had 
suffered imprisonment—he had risked s shameful 
death sooner than betray a secret which did not belong 
to him. Little did she realise whose eecret it was 
that had given her lover that strange courage which had 
buoyed him iy through those dark weeks when hope 
lay sick and likely to die. 

Philip had no secrets of hisows. ‘I’ve nothing to be 
ashamed of,” he once told her, ‘ and nothing to hide.” 

Nothing to hide! Hot tears auduenty filled her 
violet eyes. The words rang through her brain as she 
donned her simple outdoor clothes and set out for 
Rachel Strode’s house. 

Was she worthy of him? She had a secret; thero 
was much that she must hide from the keen, stern eyes 
of her lover. Ought she to marry him without telling 
him of that May morning when she had given her young 
life into Robert Kirke’s = Hi ? Supposing that she 
confessed everything to Phi P what would he say and 
do? Would it make any difference to his feelings fos 
hes? Would it kill his love? 

Supposo she married him without. telling him of 
that secret wedding, and he found out afterwards ? 
What then? He would be right im saying that she 
had deceived him. If ehe were to lose his love—the 
love she had fought for, for which she had suffered such 
despair! Ah, it did not beas thinking about. She 
bed ainaed erhaps in agreeing to that strange marriage, 
but had she not paid the penalty? Had she not 
suffered enough to satiefy the hardest heart ? Surely 
she might enjoy happiness at last ? 

The grip of a dead hand wrenched her heart again. 
She dare not confide in Philip, because she had sworn 
om that strange wedding-day that she would never 
reveal it. And the fear of Robert Kirke till 
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dominated her—still had power to torture her, to 
make her blood run cold in her veins, 

Sho walked along the greasy pavement with a 
Srmer step—tho bright head was erect beneath the 
wide black hat. 

When she reached the little house where Rachel 
Btrode had rooms, Joan was shown into the front 
parlour, which was familiar to her from her former 
visit, and was told by the maid that Mrs. Strode would 
be down in a minute. 

Joan, glancing nervously about her, was conscious 
at once of a subtle change in the room. The shabby 


furniture was the same, but everything that was, 


ible had been done to beautify it, and to bring out 

3 good points, 

A diligent hand had polished the mahogany table 
so that it reflected clearly tke crimson roses which 
glowed in an old lustre bowl. A wonderful leopard- 
akin covered the worn sofa. There were a couple of 
pew eatin cushions, and it was obvious, from their 
rich colours, that they bad been choscn with a view 
to setting off Rachel's passionate beauty. 

Crimson roses on the table—crimson roses wherever 
there was room for a bowl of perfumed colour. 

Joan's heart beat with a sudden violence. It was 
Robert Kirke who had made this room a fit back- 
ground for the woman who would so soon be his 
wife! Crimson roses! Joan remembered ao day, 
dark and fatal in epite of May sunshine, when he had 
showered crimson roses upon her—the studio in the 
Brompton Road flashed before her eyes. For a 
moment there was nostrength in her limbs, she felt sick 
and faint, the perfumed room swam before her ecnses. 

The door opened eslowly—softly. Joan rose un- 
steadily from her chair as Rachel entered. 

The two women faced each other—the one fair, 

le, and pale ; the other dark, almost to swarthiness, 
with magnificent figure, exquisitely clothed in a white 
eashmere dress, the very severity of which showed off 
her tropical beauty. The only touch of colour was a 
fresh, dark crimson rose at her breast. 

Rachel advanced languidly end extended her white 


fingers. 
* Yon did not tell me you were coming. You should 
have written first,” she said coldly. 

It would not do to have this girl Joan dropping in 
at odd times. She might mect John face to face, and 
that would mean discovery of the impersonation and 
the upsetting of all her plans. 

“T'm sorry,” replied Joan nervously. “I felt sure 
you wouldn't mind, and I wanted to ask you something 
something that couldn’t wait.” 

She emilcd faintly and scarched Rachel's eyes for 

eme sign of sympathy. 
~ 
FOR OVERSEA FLYERS. 

Ox hydro-acroplanes and other flying-machines 
—_ that make over- 
| sea flights, the 
sapparatus 
shown in the 
illustration can 
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HELPS JACK TO HEAR, 

Ovn sailors when indulging in fring practice are 
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“ Sit down!" The invitation was like a command. 
Rachel seated herself on the sofa, and reclined on the 
leopard-skin in a position of languid ease. 

“I could have answered any question by letter, if 
yon had written,” she said impcriously. 

She was detcrmined that Joan should not pay 
another surprise visit. 

A a was piqued at her attitude, and rose from her 
chair. 

“Since I have obviously made a mistake in coming 
to see yon, Mrs. Strode, the best thing I can do is to 
remedy it by going—now.” 

As she walked towards the door a flash of anziety 
_ through Rachel’s yi Probably this visit of 

van’s had something to do with Robert, and it was 
undceirable that Joan should scek clecwhere for 
whatever information she required. 

“ Please don’t go,” she said, a note of polite suppli- 
cation in her voice. ‘Now you are here, ask me, 
and I will answer you if I can. But,” and hardness 
again crept into her voice, ‘“ please don’t call again 
without an appointment.” 

Joan wavered. This woman was cold and yg ae 

athetic almost to the verge of rudeness. If it had 
n information on any other point she was sccking, 
she would have gone away at once. But so much 
depended on the answer hel alone could give. 
She eens remain. inte ; 

** You are going to marry—Robert,” she said. 

Ah! 8o if wot ahont Haber: 

“That is a statement—not a question.” 

A moment's silence, during which Joan was again 
tempted not to tolorate this woman's insolence. The 
silence was broken by Rachel. 

“Yes, Lam. What of it?” 

** Robert—is—my—husband.’ The 
forced between Joan’s lips in egony. 

Rachel twisted the ruby ring on the third finger 
of her left hand. She did not intend to make any 
comment. She would wait. 

Joan scarched her face for eome sign. The eyes 
were lowered, but a faint, sarcastic smile played about 
the red lips and gave a alight twist to the hard mouth. 

* Robert—is—my—hurband,”’ she repeated ina low, 
tense voice. ‘“ You cannot me:ry him.” 

Rachel lifted her face and smiled encouragingly. 
This slip of a girl had come here to try to find out ina 
roundabout way if she were free to marry that quixctic 
young idiot, Philip Derwent. Instead of cleverly 
hoodwinking Rachel, ehe had been amusingly tians- 
parent. Rachel knew the ultimate answer she would 
give, but it suited her mood of the moment to play 
with her victim for a while. 

Politely concealing an unnatural yawn, she began 
pulling at the Icaves of the rose in her breast. 

“Tf you will recall for a moment the visit I paid 


Fr.fure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 


PROTECTING DUCKLINGS, 
_ On a lake where there are both swans and ducklings 
it is often necessary to protect the latter from a vicious 
ewan. This is 
done by the 
simple method 
shown in the 
illustration. 
: A hole just 
/ farge enough to 
; ZB allow the swan’s 
g head to pass 
Le through ie ee 
aa in the centre of 
the top of a 
very light 
board. The 
bottom of the boatd rests in the water preventing 
the swan swimming too fast, and giving the ducklings 
time to escape. 


words were 


tie BREEDING PRIZE POULTRY. 

N the exhibition of poultry, particularly the light 
Mediterranean eel : a 
breeds such as 
Leghorns, 
Minorcas,__et-., 
@ perfectly ercct 
comb is one of 
the most promi- 
nent good points. 
In order that 
young birds 
should have erect 
combs many ; 
breeders use a comb guard ase illustrated. This is 
made with wire bent to fit round the comb; this 
wire is bound round with worsted, and after bei 
fitted ¢o the bird’s head the ends are tied with thesads 
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to Rohert’s studio when you were there eome months 
ago, you will realise that I know as well as you di» 
that you were married to him. So why remind me?” 

“ Then if I am his wife, you cannot marry him!’ 

Joan was trembling now. The words she had just 
used did not dieconcert Rachel in the Jeart. She was 
obviously at complete ease. The situation was inex 
plicable to Joan. She had thought to rouse Rachel 
to some explanation. She had so far failed. 

Rachel swung her fect off the eofa, and leisurely 
took a cigarette from a silver-mounted case. 

“If that is so,” che said slowly, opening 3 match 
box, ‘ you cannot marry—anyone else.” 

Joan's lips trembled, and tears filled her blue eyes. 

“ | know—I know! ” she answered. 

She was too proud to let this woman know that 
before she could promise to marry Philip she had to 
find out if ehe were free. She was trying to discover 
the truth in an indircct way. If she asked straight 
out she was likely to gct a cruel rebuff—probally 
insulted into the bargain. 

“Then you are nut going to marry Robert 2?" 

Her voice was obviously full of anxicty. She could 
not pose or act like the woman before her. Her nature 
was too frank and open. 

Rachel laughed. 

“What a queer little person you are—and what 
short memory you have. I told you just now that 
I am going to marry Robert.” 

“But you said you couldn’t—he is my husband.” 

“J didn’t say I couldn't. You eaid that.” 

“Then you will ? *—eagerly. 

* Most certainly !”’ 

Joan gave a little gasp. Was this Robert’s work ? 
Was she in collusion with Robert in his scheme of 
torture? Was it all a put-up affair—first to lure her 
on to the verge of ideal happiness, and then to pull ber 
Lack, and laugh in her face, and jeer at her? Would 
Robert come to claim her on the morning of ler 
wedding with Thilip ? 

If the marriage between Rachel and Robert had 
been definitely arranged, then a date had probably 
been fixed. 

* When—will it be?” she asked 

“In sbout a fortnight.” 


(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


A GENTLEMAN staying at an hotel asked the 
person next to him if he would please to pass the 
mustard. 

“Sir,” said the other, “do you mistake me for 
a@ waiter?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” was the immediate reply ; “I only 
mistook you for a gentlemen!” 

FOR RAILWAY PORTERS. 

Ovwrse to the danger of loose porters’ trolties running 
on to the railway lines in stations, some companice 
have adopted this simple automatic brake. 

When the trolley handle is raised, as shown in the 

; illustration, 
the epring 
which is 
attached to 
the brake 
and tho axle 
draws the 
brake eo 
tightly on to 
BRAKE the wheel 


\UP chat the trol- 

Y* SPRING ley cannot be 

RING moved. 
When the 


porter again wishes to use the trolley he simpl 
the handle, and the connecting clinin fees eae 
withdraws the brake. 


NEW AND CHEAP LIGHTING. 

Tux old evil-smelling oil-lamps which were used 
by stallholders on fair grounds and markets are now 
being replaced by this new and most effective lamp. 

Two-thirds of the tank shown in the illustration is 
filled with parafiin-oil, then on top of this air is pumped 
with an ordinary bicyele-pump. A little methylated 
opirit is 
poured 
through a 
tube on top 
of the lamp, 
and runs on 
to a bed of 
asbestos, 
which is im- 
ee aa y 
over the 
burner. A \ er 
light is then held to the burner and the oil tap 
oprape. When the burner becomes hot it, with the aid 
of the compressed air in the tank, draws the oil 
through the pipe connecting the tank and lamp. 

Ordinary gas-mantles can be used on those lamps, 
and two hghts will keep burning for twelve houre cn 
a half-gallon of oil. 


ES 
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WRINKLES FOR WINGERS. 


The Little Points That Transform a Mudlark into 
a Meredith. 

(re outside left or right should always be the 
flectest man on the field. For not only must lie, 
fn most cases, be skilful in beating his opposing half 
and back, but he must also be able to give him a 
clear pair of heels, so that when the defence ha; 
been drawn to his side of the field, he can send a 
wide pass over to his colleagues, who have a com- 
paratively easy task to score. 

One of the best dodges of a winger is the “ feint "’ 
or “dummy " This asset of a forward is 
worth pounds sterling to the outside player per 


dt. 


7% 


——— — 
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4. 
a 
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art good winger should be able to make a “‘feint” 

or ‘dummy pass."’ Here the outside man has bluffed 

the defence. Instead of passing to his inside partner, 
he dashes along to X before centring. 


month. For in only the best circles do we find 
players able to execute this intricate movement. 

If you look at the first picture you will sce exactly 
what is meant. Mr. Stripe-shirt is running along 
the touch line and is just about to be tackled by his 
opponent in white. He makes a feint to pass to his 
fnside man, and, of course, as his opponent has been 
deceived, he runs on, and the field being clear ho is 
likely to get in a splendid certro. 

Another of the prominent csscts in an outside 


layer is shown 
Al 


os in pictures two 


and tlirce. 

The outside 
right or left is 
usually en- 
trusted = with 
corner-kicks. 
= Few players 
un fortunately 


: do this 
A wing forward must be very careful well 
with his corner-kicks. This si well. In ee 
useless; he has cut thinas too fiacand ©2S€S players 


the goalkeeper can clear the ball aay, Cut matters too 
; fine, only to find 
that a corner-kick has been of no uxe to them. 

Corner-kicking is an art, and the objective must 
always be to secure the best result, about a yard 
outside the goal area. To kick it to any position 
nearer | the goal:posta only plays into the gcal- 
keeper's han s, making it easier for him to save. 

A corner-kick ought to be an advantage to a 
team—in many cases nowadays it is a disadvantage 
to the attacking side owing to the defective play of 
the winger in taking corner-kicks. 

To pass an opponent equally easy on either inside 
or outside ought 
to be quite easy er 
to any one who fr % 
has aspirations 
to be a good / 


a 


cutside right or WAL 

left. Ifa winger as ee 

has only one —. 
way of mecting en. Sey 

én opponent = “tap 


and passing him 

itstands to A. well-taken eorner-kick. Notice 

reason that the Where the re taney just ee 
it t 

opponent falls goal area an ties Adee spot on 


into this quite 
early, and acts say Picture four shows 
two of the best beating methods in use. 

A good winger should never attempt to beat his 
man more than once. A winger often “ plays to the 
gallery” by allowing his npponent to recover and 
trying to beat him again. e best rule that can 
rl aban to beat your man once and pass the ball 
bo the best advantage. 

As a winger is dependent on his inside 
man for the majority of his passes, he ought 


“ Mildred,” murmured the fashionuble young man, “for*your birthday sift I offer—mysel/.”’ 
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instinctively or intuitively to know, by his 
colleague's action, what kindof pass he is going 
to reccive. 

Our last sketch shows where a winger should 


. \ 

‘4 

me. 
whe 


\ 


Beating a man on the 
outside. 


. 
” 


Beating the same man 


on the inside, Note 
the different courses of 
the ball, 

leave the touch-line for entting into goal. A winger 
cannot too often be told that his proper place is as 
near the touch-line as possible. By keeping there 
he draws out the defence and, of course, there is 
then a greater likelihood of a score. 

_Neverthelosa, when he has worsted the defence on 
his side of the field, he should cut into goal near the 
penalty area boundary. 


i as |. Cet 


The outside man should ent into goal, et i: has oute 
witted the defence, near the outouie of the penalty 
area, 


FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. 


Tne following amounts have been gencronsly 
subscribed since our lust announcement :— 


Mrs. F. Reeves, £2 28.; N C. G. Mellicar, £1 16.; 
W. C. Tayler, £1; J. P. R., 14.; Mra, Davies, ls.; BF. b. 
Drew, 18.; O, Lock, 48.; TC. Bluch, &s.; Miss lh. Mill, 
Qs. = H. ._.,, 18.;.W. Wyborn, 1le.; A. G. P. 
Exeter, 1s.; EB, Rushworth, 13.; Miss EB. Andrewe, $d. ; 
Anon., £1; Colonial, 7a, 8d.;_C. M. Hockvell, 29. 6d.; 
W. H. Suckling, 102.; H. Lambert, India, £3 83.; 
Toddles, 13.; E. B. Vryheid. £1; A. C. de €. C,, N. 
L. 8. C., 6s.; A Kidless Lover of Kiddice, 63.; H. M.C., 
1e.; A Winner, 23, 6d.; Lucknow, £1; H. J. M., bu. 6d.; 
Winnie, Dorothy, end Sammy, 33.; Dr. H. A. Brown- 
ing, 10s,; Anon., Edinburgh, 5s.; Penknife, 9d.; T. W. 
Coombs, 68.; Good Luck, Crepe, 103.; R. Hawking, ete., 
9s.; E. Harvey, Gd.; M. Gillott, le.; Misa E. Daly, 
Bordighera, £1 &s. 8d.; Inasmuch, $d.; Scholar, 9d.; 


H. Rundle, India, £2; F. H. 8. £1; H. A. Guy, £1; 
. M.C., 18.; Convalesco, £1; Thankful, 18.; R. I. A. 
10d.; Dora Havetain, 29. Bd.; W. Wyvorn, 1s.; Sammy 


end Mariano, £1; Mrs. M. 
Toby. 10s.; H. H. 


6s.; Peggy Matt, 2s. 
Monnier, £1; Pols, 18.; A 

— E; . 8., 6d.; Anon., 
Mra, T'raylen, Bombay, £2; M 
10s.; R. EF. B. C., 23, Gd.; 
Stokes, 5s.; Mrs. Mertin, 103.; Mra. J 
F. Cullum, 1s. 6d.; Ricdesia, £1; 
43.; Major F. D. Elderton, 10s.; H. M. C., 13.; M 
Dear, 58s ; L. Leach, 23.; Jern, 28. 6U.; C 8. T., 8d.; 
Baby Norma Carrington, ls. 6d.; Anon., 5s 

Coutrcrep: A. E, Banwell, £1; Bazaar arranged 
by Gladys and Leurence Cutlack, 63.; Maud Bunting, 
8s. 9d.; J. Webber, £1 103.; The Peccavi Bros., 6s, 6d.; 
Miss J. Coghlan, £1 68.; Sergeants’ Mess, R.G.A., 
Clarence Barracks, 8s, Gd.; Mi:s J. Blampied. 

1 0s, 8d.; Miss G. Bird, £1: Officere and Men of 
82nd Company Sappera end Mincrs, Fategarh. £1; 
Kolia end Fania Stromiloff, 133. 1d.; East Rand Station 
per F. J. Shipp, £7;_W_ Dilling, 8. Africa, 
2 9s. 6d.; Entertainment at Hezlewood Hy 
Post Office. “The Column,” Ss 


’.A.F. Outing, per E. 
Ke 1ld.; Cai: Moseley, R.M.S._ Kinfouns Castle, 
£4 bs. éd.; Norah Williams, £3; Beth Trellip, 10s.; 
D. M. Keys, 6s. 6d.; Prize-money_ frem Al Turrett's 


Crew, per H. Canteen of H.MS. 
Talbot, £2 &s.; 
i Lazar 


——— 


‘IF GAMAGE WER 
MY PARTNER.’ 


How His Knowledge can Help 
Our Readers. 


Nor so many years ago, Mr. A. W. Gamage was 
the proud ie! ag of a half-share in a tiny little 
shop in Holborn, with a trontage of not more than 
a few feet. Now that lusincss occupies two hue 
blocks of buildings, and is being added to every 


day. 

— this wonderful success is due to his 
own efforts, He has had no outside “influence ” 
to help him on the road to success. Hia progress 
has been due to one thing, and one thing only—to 
his business knowledge, the knowledge that tel!s 
one when to buy and how to soll, when to lay down 
new plant and when to rotrench; that chows the 
way out of difficulties and the best means of soiziny 
opportunities. 


What would it mean to you? 


What would it not mean to you, if you could hare 
such a man with you every day in your work tv 
help you in your difficulties, to ehow you the way to 
seize your opportunities? You must realiso that it 
might mean just the diffcronce between just tho 
mediocre measure of success that attends most 
hard-working men and the real suocess that comes 
to the few. Androw Carnegie, the great millionaire, 
told a reporter that “merely doing your duty is not 
sufficient. You must work with your head, and, in 
addition to obeying orders, work out projects of your 
own.” 

Now, how are you to lay those projects, if you have 
no past experience to help you, or no substitute for 
it, such as you would have if only you could have a 
man like Gamage for your partner ? 


How can you have it? 


Do you know that you can have Gamage for your 
partner—at least, as far as the benefit of his advico 
1s concerned? And not only Gamago, but also Sir 
Joseph Lyons, the famous restaurateur; and 
Richard Burbidge, managing director of Harrod’s 
Stores; and 8S. F. Edge. tke famous expert on 
motor-cars, who started as 
a cycle racer; and James Murray Allison, ad- 
vertisement manager of the Times; and John 
Lawrie, managing -director of William Whiteley 
Ltd. 
And the way you can get the benefit of these 
men’s knowledge is by getting tho “ Business 
Encyclopedia,” and by referring to it whenever 
a business difficulty faces you. Whatever your 
difficulty, however hard it seems, you will be able to 
solve it by the advice given in the “ Business 
Encyclopadia.” 

Whatever line of business you ary in, whatever 
position you occupy in it, the “ Business Encyclo- 

dia” can prove invaluable to you. If you wantty 

now about any int in bookkeeping, tho 
“Business Encyclopaedia” will tell you. If you want 
to know about drawing up a balance-sheet, or a 
profit and loss account, you will find it here. If you 
want to know tho law as it affects your own pir- 
ticular calling, if you want to know anything about 
manufacturing, if you want to learn all about loose 
leaf and card index systems, you can learn it here. 
You can learn, in fact, of any anil every subject con- 
nected with business. Surely you realise the help 
this knowledge would myan. 


A FREE BOOK 


This Coupon entitles you to one free copy of the 
hook on Business Success, but it must he sent at 
once. It tells all about the “ Business Encyelo- 
paix,” and how it can be obtained for a fust pay- 
ment of Is. Gd. only, the balance being paid by small 
monthly payments. 

To the Caxton Posiisuine Co. Lrp., 
61 Surrey Street, London, W.C. 


Please send me one complimentary copy of the 
book on the “ Business Encyclopedia.” 


making and eellin 
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A Series Which Will Appeal to All Lovers of Picture Palaces 
MISS ALICE JOYCE, 
the girl who was an Artist's Model. 

“T’ve been here eve day for a week to see the 
director,” she pes “He seems an awfully 
busy man. How longis it since you first came here ? 

“Four years,” said Miss Joyce, 

“Four years!” gasped the young woman. 
“Then I'm off!” And she jumped | ap from her 
seat and fled through the open door, without giving 
Alice time to explain. 

Thrown by a Bucking Broncho. 

Miss Joyce has had her fair share of the accidents 
which seem inseparable from the strenuous life 
of the modern photo-player, but only one was 
really serious. That was when & bucking broncho 
threw her over his head into a deep gully, rendering 
her unconscious for several hours. 

In conclusion it may be stated that although 
Miss Joyce is now one of the most po and 
best-known moving picture actresses in the world, 
and though her weekly salary to-day about equals 
the amount she earned in a whole year while posing 
comparatively recently as an artist's model, she 
is, nevertheless, quite unspoiled by | pore 

She is, indeed, an altogether modest and un- 
assuming young lady, and likes nothing better than 
to fly for a spell away from the glare of publicity 
and the noise of cities to a pretty rose-embowered 
bungalow she has had built for her mother and 
herself in South California. 


Colum bia Rena 


Records 


PretTrTy 
Alice Joyce 
is account- 
ed by many 
to be the 
finest horee- 
woman 
amongst 

icture- 
play actresses, and her appearance on the screen is 
always the signal for a hearty outburst of apouse: 

Because she plays py ae western dramas, 
she is generally assumed to be a western girl. As 
a matter of fact, she was born in New York, where 
she carned an honest, if humble, living as an artist’s 
model for some years prior to becoming a photo- 

layer. She is famous for her magnificent head of 

nair. It is fine as silk and black as jet, falling below 
her waist, and there are few prettier sights than the 
lithe, clean-limbed cowgirl—as portrayed by Alice— 
riding a spirited horse full tilt down some stee 
mountain side, her unbound hair streaming behi 
her on the wind in glorious profusion. 

And in this connection Alice bas a story to tell. 
“1 was,” she says, “ just finishing rehearsing one 
day, when a smartly dressed young man, who was 
carrying a big notebook and looked very important, 
came up and requested a few minutes’ conversation. 


All the Greatest! 


PANTOMIME 
SUCCESSES. 


The Year's Great Ballad: 


“MY HEART IS WITH 
YOU TO-NIGHT.” 


10 inch, 2s. 6d. each. 


To-Night (Stanley Kirkby) 
That's What the Rose 


‘My Heart is With You 
2027 { 
Said to Me Co » ) 


Naturally, I took him for a journalist on the look | (paptne Wayne, Gene Gauntter, John Bunny, G. M. My Heart is With You Cornet Solo by 

out for ‘copy,’ and I answered his numerous | Anderson, Master Roswell, and A. V. Jobnson have |W | 2071) ayst° NEO ne Bose rgeant Leggett) 

a concerning myself and my work quite | already appeared in tole — ‘sialon Romaine Raid to Me Con no) 
'y- telding. Sea iae 

Not on a Paper! 2072 My Foren saiinie rion Quartetts) 

“ Presently it occurred to me to ask him what The Ivy-Covered Church (Will Norrie, 


upon the Hil Tener) 


SONGS AND THEIR SINGERS. 


paper he represented. ‘No paper at all,’ ca pe 
am 
The Stories of Famous Melodies. 


the young man, as he reached for his hat. 

the advertising manager for Blank’s Hair Restorer. 
We are mai yo photograph as an advertisement, 
i wanted some information about you to go 
with it.’” 


CHEVALIER’S “MY OLD DUTCH.” 


: . : Tue only way to gauge which has been Albert 7 Be pe oS 
pa most picture actresses, Alice is rather keen | ¢y.-valier's greatest success is to find the song he i Cl bi R 
on rehearsing, since it involves on her part plenty | 14, sung most often, and this seems to be “My - Columbia Kena 
of horse exercise, of which she is extremely fond. | 614 Dutch.” He has sung it several thousand Ra tras Records 


“But,” she explains, “ you can have-too much 
of a good thing.” Once, for example, she was 
rehearsing a particularly risky bit of business, 
the climax to which came when she had to allow 
herself to be thrown from the back of a galloping 
horse into a clump of thorny mesquite bushes. 

From this position she was supposed to be rescued 
by the hero. But a couple of kindly-meaning, 
though too officious, bystanders, imagining the 
accident to be a real one, rushed to her aid. Of 
course, the film was spoiled, and had to be done all 
over again, with the result that Miss Joyce had 
about double the number of bruises and scratches 
to doctor up that night than ought by rights to 
have fallen to her share. 

Love Letters Received Dally. 

Like most of the better-known film favourites, 
Alice Joyce receives almost daily letters from 
unknown admirers from all over the world, while 
her offers of marriage have been so numerous that 
she has lost count of them. Not infrequently, too, 
some love-sick youth will break into porter | as 

er 


times. 

“A London fog was responsible for ‘My Old 
Dutch.’ says Chevalier. “One day many years 
ago I got lost in Islington in a dense fog. Except 
that I was in some sort of square—I have never been 
able to find the square since—I had no idea where 
I was, except that the district was Islington. 

“ As I wasn’t in any great hurry, I just ambled 
along somewhere, bammning to keep my spirits 
up. Well, I ambled and hummed for a while, 
and then it dawned upon me that the tune I was 
humming was an original one and worthy of having 
words to it. 

“So I started to sing words—any words that 
fitted. Somehow the words ‘My Old Dutch’ 
came, and building upon them, I soon had a verse 
in my head. , 

“fT wrote out that verse on a scrap of paper under 
a lamp-post, and then I walked on and made up 
another verse. It I also wrote out under a lamp- 

t, and then I thought it time to ask my way to 
llins’ Music-hall, where I was appearing. 


10 toch, 20 6d. onck 


( Take Me back to the Garden of Love : 
1969) I Want a Girl just like the Girl that Married Dear 
U "Old Daa (Quartette) 
I Want a Girl like the Girl rothy Ward 
2062 { Darricie aii ime * a 
Who Were You With Last Night? (Mirk Sheridan) 
2066 { They All Walk the Pan Wabbly 
Patricia Walk ( » wo ?) 
1935 { Wo must have a Song about the Isle of Man 


Mister id 
2020 {That's ort they all say 

I'm Going Back to Dixie Dust, 
2061 {There's a Gir] in Havana i” 


witness the following, which reached all the} “Full of enthusiasm, I tried what I hed made 1860 { Alera ee Band (quevtette) 
way from Melbourne the other day :— up in the fog on the manager at this hall and he Everybody’s Doing It Now Quartets) 
Oh, Alice Joyce! Fair Alice Joyce! pronounced it good. Encouraged thus, I went on 1908 { On, You Beautiful Doll! { » ?) 


You ure the maiden of my choice, 

I love your sweet bewitching grace 
(How often have I seen your face ?). 
Ab! would that I could hear your voice, 
Sweet Alice Joyce, my Alice Joyoe. 

Miss Joyce was lucky in securing employment 
with the Kalem Company—whose star actress 
she now is-—at her very first attempt. But the 
photo-playing profession was in its infancy then, 
and suitable applies for positions were few and 
far between. It is altogether different now, when 
pone every t film company has a long 
ist of waiting applicants on its books, 

And in this connection, also, Alice has a funny 
little story to tell. She was seated one day recently 
on a chair in the anteroom of the office of the 
Kalem director, with whom she had a business 
appointment, when a young woman—a would-be 
ee te actress—entered, and sank into a 
seat beside her, ; 


igss § Pare: That’s the Place for Me 
(Any Girl is Better than No Girl 

Fiddle-de-dee 
1974 { Ractime Violin 

The Spaniard that Blighted my Life (He Shall Die) 
1787 | im So Spiteful . 

If I Catch Alfonso To-night (The Spaniard that 
1561 Blighted my Life) 

The Gay Cavalier 

Silly Billy Brown—with Patter 
1825 1 Sespeatnge -onith Patter 


When the Convent Bell is Ringing 
1936 {Your Love is Life to Me 


Send Postcard for Newest Catalogues. 


Columbia-Rena are the biggest selling records of all 
to-day, 10-inch, doubleside, 96 each: and 12-inch, 
double-aded, d/- each. Can Le on GR 

and all makes of gramephones. INSIST upon 
everywhere. Send postcard for Catelogue. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH Co., Gen'l, 


(ent. P.W.), 61 City Road. London. E.C. 


and wrote a third verse. 

“ But, alas! the first time I put ‘My Old Dutch’ 
on I was hissed off. It was at Manchester, and 
Manchester did not like the song—then. It has 
been kinder since, and the Press notice I perhaps 
treasure most of all was cut from a Manchester 
pers. ‘We hissed you last time you were here, 

r. Chevalier,’ it reads. ‘We are sorry now—and 
we hope you will come again soon.’ 

“As a matter of fact, I did not quite like ‘My 
Old Dutch’ in its original form ; the third verse 
was unsatisfactory. But instead of dropping the 
song, I wrote a fresh third verse to it. 

“From that time it was all right. The new third 
verse made all the difference, from the day I 
the song at Brighton—as it is now—I had the 
verse pinned in my hat and read it off as I sang— 
‘My Old Dutch ' has been a success," 

(Next week: ‘ The Man Who Broke the Bank at 
Honte Carlo.’’) 


—What did Mildred reply? One clever and witty answer is— 0” 


Wxux EXDING 
Gam. 18, 1913. 
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“T’Ln never speak toa woman again so long as 
1 live,” said the forger Davey as he was taken back 
to the cells after his conviction at the Old Bailey. 

Davey was convicted through the evidence of a 
woman whom it was belie he bad meant to 
marry, but who played him false and informed the 
police, with the result that he was arrested, found 
guilty, and sentenced to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude. 

That was nearly thirty years ago. Davey served 
bis time, was let out at the end of about twelve 
years, and, go far as is known, kept his oath to the 
end of his life. He lived in one room in a mean street 
in cath ar and until the day of his death, which 
occu ea few years ego, was never known 
to have anything to do with any woman. 

Convicts often make similar vows, but by no 
means always kecp them. A murderer, whose 
rentence was commuted to penal servitude for 
life, was sent to Dartmoor about two years ago. He 
openly vowed that he would kill the first warder 
who tried to cut his hair, but warders are a set of 
men who are not easily cowed, and a eouple of days 
in a punishment cell on a ogre of bread and a jug 
of water daily soon quelled the boaster’s spirit, 
and he submitted like o lamb to the shearing 
of bis locks. 

From Thief to Murderer. 

Some prisoners there are, however, who will 
brood day and night over wrongs, real or imaginary. 
They end by working themselves into a state 
approaching insanity, and these are dangerous. 

A notorious thief named Meunier was caught 
by a French priest, rifling the church, and handed 
over to the law. For his crime he was sentenced 
to be transported to the French convict settlement 
of NewCaledonia. Here he showed himself a model 
prisoner, and soon rose to the eecond and third 
stages. In the third stage a New Caledonia convict 
fs given liberty to work for himsclf on land which 
{fs allotted to him. The very first thing that 
Meunier did was to procure a pistol and shoot 
dead one of the priests who worked in the island. 
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Dark women are generally sincere, while fair 
ones are inclined to be faithless. 

There was a time when novelists made the 
brunette “as dark of sou! as were her locks’ 
whilst all the virtues were eccribed to the fair- 
haired maiden. Thackeray was one of the first to 
upset this theory. He gave to his dark heroines 
depth of soul, and portrayed his blue-eyed, fair- 
haired dameels as treacherous. 

Now, although one cannot say dogmatically 
that dark women are sincere and fair ones faithless, 
or vice-versa, there is certainly a great deal more 
eharacter in hair than the average person would 
ever imagine. 

For instance, nearly all red-haired women are 
ardent, hot-tempered, and vivacious. If their 
eyes are hazel or blue they have a bright and quick 
fatelligence, and if dark brown it indicates a 
sympathetic nature. Green eyes usually introduce 
hie | and spite into the temperament of the red- 
haired woman. 

A lively disposition is the possession of the 
owner of bright golden hair of a rich, deep colour 
and acrisp, waving texture, growing thickly on the 
head and somewhat low on the brow. This woman 
is poetic and artistic, and very constant in her 
affections, though perhaps at times inclined to be 
@ trifle melancholy. 

Curly Girls ara Good Dancers. 

The woman with mid-brown hair is generally 
of the quiet, sympathetic, and domesticated type. 
The thicker and longer the hair the more intellectual 
and independent is she. But when her hair is 
somewhat scanty and of an almost mousy colour, 
the woman is generally cold and_ uninteresting. 
In this case, however, her rcdceming point Is a 
strong sense of duty. 

Most women with very curly hair are good 
dancers. They are musical and artistic, but 
inclined to be superficial and sometimes rather sly. 
Heavy wavy hair, on the other hand, is generally 
® sign of strength, especially when the locks are 
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You Can Sometimes Tell a Woman's Character by the Colour of Her Hair. 
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He was of eourse arrested ard tried. Asked 
what gru ho bad against his victim, he said 
that he had none, but that he had taken an oath to 
kill the first of the black-coated gentry whom he 
met after being released. ‘‘I was sorry to shoot 
him,” he said, “but I could not break my 
oath.” 

More often the oath of vengeance concerns some 
particular individual against whom the convicted 
man has a grudge. On a fine morning in August, 
1909, 8 man was walking up the main street of 
Middletown, New York, when a tired-looking man 
tapped him on the shoulder. 

**Dan Fenton, if I am not mistaken ?’’ said the 
stranger politely. 

Blew Out His Own Brains. 

Fenton looked round, gave a ory of alarm, 
and ran for his life. His pursuer pulled out 
a revolver and opened fire. The second shot 
struck Fenton and brought him down. The 
assassin rushed up, and before he could be 
sto fired a third shot, which was fatal. Then 
he blew out his own brains. 

Fenton, still conscions, although mortally 
wounded, murmured, “It was McSorley. I sat 
on the jury which convicted him.” Then he fell 
back dead. 

Fenton and McSorley had been friends twent 
years earlier. Both kept hotels at Coney Island, 
the Blackpool of America. McSorley was accused 
of murder, Fenton sat on the jury, and the verdict 
was one of “Guilty.” McSorley swore to be 
revenged, and when at last, after serving fifteen 
years, he was released, he wasted no time in carrying 
out his terrible oath. 

To turn from the ghastly to the merely ridiculons, 
a man was arrested in Liverpool about eighteen 
months ago for deliberately puncturing the tyres 
of a number of motor-cars. Bis explanation was 
that having served a term of imprisonment because 
he was found under suspicious circumstances in & 
motor garage, he had sworn eternal enmity to all 


cars and intended to be revenged. 
. & 5 | 


black. Blue-black hair is seldom seen in England, 
unless it be on the head of an Anglo-Japanesc. 
But this colour in an Englishwoman’s Lair is 
indicative of rather remarkable mental qualities. 
She has an exceptional intellect, will-power, and 
love capacity. Generally she has great acting 
abilities, dresses well, and possesses a curious charm 
and fascination for both her own and the opposite 
sex. It has sometimes been said that one should 
never trust the woman with blue-black hair, but that 
is a fallacy, allhough it must be admitted that this 
woman, when wicked, is exceptionally bad. 

Then real copper-coloured hair, the sort that 
looks elmost black in the shade and shines with 
a hundred different tints of dark-red and gold in 
the sunlight, is indicative of a love of ease and 
luxury, and of all things beautiful. The woman 
with this colour hair invariably makes a point of 
turning her back on the hard or unpleasant things 
in life. 

Miss Fluffy Fair-Hale Wants Petting. 

The fluffy, fair-haired, blue-eyed woman is she 
who is fond of finery and pleasure-seeking. She 
likes to be petted and treated in a childish fashion, 
and, as a matter of fact, this suits her temperament 
well, for she is incapable of much will-power or 
etrength of purpose. At the same time she is 
often very exacting. Although she may hardly 
be called interesting, this woman is bright and 
chatty, and therefore is gcuerally considcred to be 
an “ ornament to socicty.” 

Pale golden hair often goes with colourless eyes 
and complexion, and it is a sign of the cold-blooded, 
though somewhat intellectnal woman, She is 
successful in business matters asa rule, and although 
eoldom excited cr enthusiastic, she always gives 
the greater part of her energy to any thing in which 
she is interested. 

Lank or moist I:air is a sign of a nervous tempera- 
ment. It is usually to be scen on the heads of 
women who have much anxiety, mental worry, or 
stress of brain work of any kind. 


but I only accept useful presents !” T want better. 
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LUMBAGO AND SCIATICA 


———— 


OVER EIGHT YEARS AGO, Mr. W. Sell, 
of 174, Wellington Street, Luton, said: “I bad 
such an attack of lumbago and sciatica some years 
ago that I was in the doctor’s hands for ten weeks. 

e pains in my back and right hip were fearful— 
notbing would shift them. ‘The kidney excretions 
were unnatural, and I was troubled with gravel. 

“ As I got no better I started doctoring myself, 
but it was not until I tried Doan’s Backache 
Kidney Pills that I got the slightest relief. Sur- 
prising as it may scem, I had taken the pills hardly 
a week when I was able to go back to work again, 
and from that day to this I have never had to give 
up work. (Signed) W. Sell.” 

Over eight years later, Mr. Sell said :—-“ Since 
Doan’s pills relieved me of lumbago and sciatica I 
have never lost a day’s work through illness.” 

Sciatica is generally caused by the rheumatic 
state of the patient. Uric acid is present in great 
excess in the blood. This poisonous acid irritates 
or inflaines the sciatic nerve, causing acute pains, 
often described as like a red-hot needle, in tie 
thigh and limbs. Doan's Backache Kidney 
Pills filter out the uric acid poisons, and thus 
remove the actual cause of the sciatica, as in Mr 
Sell’s case. 

In 2/9 boxes only, six boxes 13/9. Never sold loose. 
Of all dealers, or from Foster-McClellan Co., 
8, Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W. Be 
suve you get the same pills as Mr. Sell had. 
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Ow June 27th Charles Kitching, the manager of the 
Bergaline Coal Tar Company, received a hint that an 
examination was to be made of his accounts. Tho 
game day he diseppcared. 

On the 28th 2 warrant was issued for his arrest on 
« charge of embezzlement. The examination, hastily 
commenced, already showed a deliberate system of 
falsification extending for years back. It was the old 
story of too much confidence being placed in one man. 
The evening parers suggested that the discovered 
deficit amounted to nearly twenty thousand unds, 

The execution of the warrant was placed in the 
hands of my friend, Inspector Tuke, to whom I am 
indebted for the story. He had the advantage of 
gtarting on the defaulting eet trail withio 
twenty-four hours of the time when he had quitted his 
extravagant bachelor flat in the West End and started 
out on the usual hopeless flight with no other impedi- 
menta than a small Gladstone bag. 

‘Tuke dispatched a detailed description of his man 
to the different police centres with a particular request 
that a keen look-out should be kept at the seaports, 
from one of which Kitching would probably attempt 
to Icave the country. 

A recent and etriking photograph was sent out to 
the Press, The photograph and t description were 
those of man easy to recognise unless he disguiséd 
himself, but particularly open to disguise, for what 
gave him his striking and characteristio appearance 
was simply his hair, and a pair of scissors can alter 
that in five minutes. 

The description mentioned a long beard, luxuriant 
moustache, very bushy eyebrows and curly hair, worn 
unusually long, all of @ rich golden brown colour. 
Apart from these striking hirsute adornments, there 
was nothing particularly characteristic in the descrip- 
tion. He was of medium height, had a squat nose, 
and, when last seen, was wearing o blue serge suit. 

These details, with others of little importance, were 
selegtapeet to the ports as soon as Tuke obtained 
them, but in his heart he felt considerable confidence 
that they would not be needed, and that he would be 
able to track his man without aszistance. For the 
mers opened easily. Kitching had driven from the 

at direct to Waterloo in his own motor-cay, telling his 
chauffeur that he was going down to Devonshire. 

Inquiries at the booking-office showed that he 
had actually done so, Thanks to his characteristic 
appearance—the size of his eycbrows especially was 
phenomenal—the ticket-clerk remembered with ccr- 
tainty that he had booked for Excter, and Inspectos 
Tuke took a ticket and followed just twenty-four 
hours behind his quarry. 

He took it for granted that the defaulting manager 
would take the opportunity which a long railway 

ourney oficred him of making a considerable change in 
is appearance, but he had to conclude that Kitching 
had failed to Fe a compartment to himself, or to 
provide himself with a pair of scissors, for at Excter 
the beard and the cyebrows still served to identify 
him. Kitching had strolled about the platform there 
for an hour, inquiring about the trains to Dismouth, 
a little town twenty miles away on a local line, and 
had been sccn to enter the Dismouth train when it 
arrived. 

At Dismouth, whither the inspector followed, 
Kitching’s arrival was remembered even more clearly. 
Strangers were rare there, and the arrival of one much 
less striking would have been noticed, not that the 
cea with the long beard and the bushy eye- 

rows was an absolute stranger. The stationmaster 
voluntcered that he had becn down two os three times 
at long intervals before. Usually he hired tho station 
fly to drive him to Bosccrion, a village two miles 
away, and he generally returned im it to catch the 
last train back to Exeter. On this occasion, however 
he had left the station on foot and had nt 
returned. 

Inspector Tuke also left the station on foot, although 
he had taken note of Boscerton as most likely to 
his final destination. He had a few inquirics to make 
before he went there, and be found them as easily 
answered as before. The first man to whom he spoke— 
the driver of the station fly—could tell him where the 
gentleman with the long beard had gone when he left 
the station. He had asked where he could find a 
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barber's, and had walked up the High Street to My. 
Grubb’s. 
The inspector emiled when he received the informa- 


tion. 

He found that Mr. Grubb had bees pretty coa- 
fidently expecting police inquiries, which offered the 
only rations] explanation of ap unusual incident, fos 
his customer of the previous day had demanded very 
drastic alterations, indeed, in his appearance. He had 
had his luxuriant beard and moustache entirely 
removed, his eyebrows and hais cut quite close, aad 
dyed black. 

And, Icaving the shop thus transformed, he had eset 
out on the road to Boscerton. 

Tuke thanked him, and called in at the police-station 
to introduce himself and borrow a man to accompany 
him to the village. 

It was now very late in the evening, and the light 
was og But it held out long enough for their 
purpose, for as they appouine the village 
caught sight of a man in his shirt sleeves leaning ove? 
the wooden gate of the first isolated cottage, with a 
pipe in his mouth, who turned quickly away as he 
caught sight of them, but not before Tuke’s quick eye 
had noticed that his neat blue serge trousers and waist- 
coat were not those of an ey villager, and that 
his hair was a dull, unnatural black. 

** I believe this is 
constable. ‘‘ Do you 
cottage are?” 

Constable Corner did not know the formal name of 
the owner, but in Dismouth he was known generally 
as Ginger Jim, on account of his red hair and whiskers. 
He lived alone in the Stier and, while he had never 
been actually in the hands the police, he was suspected 


of doing a little ,. 
“Well, that ia not Jim who has just gone 


man,” he said to the Dismouth 
ow who the people of the 


indoors, is it?” asked Tuke, cutting his description 


short ; and the constable laughed. 

“Scarcely ; you can see Jim's hair a mile off, like a 
railway-signal ; and you'd noves see him ia clothes 
like that.’ 

“Then look slippy,” said Tuke, with some excite- 
ment, “and get round to the back in case he tries a 
dash from the back door. We don’t want to have to 
hunt that wood for him.” 

The strategy was not justified. As Tuke threw open 
the door of the cottage and entered the one living-room, 
he found the man with the blue serge suit and the 
black hair awaiting him there with a badly acted ais 
of being surprised at his entrance. 

There was even leas light in the cottage than on the 
road, but even in the gloom it was casy to see that the 
black of his close-cut hair was not natural, and did 
not match the one day’s growth on his shaven chin and 
cheeks. The black on his close-cut eyebrows was 
very clumsily done, and showed itself clearly smeared 
om the skin as well as on the hair. And, apart from 
his hair, all the details of the man’s appcarance—his 


squat nose, his height, his suit—were those which he 
had that morning caused to be tclegraphed all over the 


country. 


“ Good evening, Mr. Kitching!” be said; and the 


man made no attempt to disown the name, 


“Well, what do you want with me?” he asked 


shasply instead. 
“ T have a warrant for your arrest,” said Tuke, “ and 
must warn you that anything you say may be used 
against you. I have a man outside, so you may as 
well come quietly. You'll have to come back to 
London with me.” 

“Can't it be settled down here ? ” said his prisoner ; 
and Tuke smiled. 


in to keep watch on lin whilst he made a search 
of the cottage. He hoped to fird a Gladstone 
beg, but he could see no sign of it, and the cottage 
with its two rooms plainly offered no place for its 
concealment. 


After seeing the Dismouth police he return 
prisener to 
express back to Waterloo. 

The next morning he presented his prisoner, not 
without pride, at Bow Street, and was complimented 
by the magistrate and the Press on the promptitude 

hia arrest. 

Kitching, who had not said a word on the journey 
after one plaintive query as to what sentence Tuke 
thought he was likely to get, appeared to be prostrated 
by his position when he stood in the dock. He stood 
in an abject stupor, was indifferent whether he was 
legally represented or not, and, under the magistrate’s 

vice, reserved his defence. 

Not that any defence appeared possiblo. The case 
presented against him was as black and irrefutable as 


with his 


the prisoner's counsel made 


“Scarcely,” he said; and called Constable Corncr | 


His failure to secure it formed the only | 
flaw in Tuke’s complete satisfaction with the day's work. | 


xeter juat in time to catch the night | 
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it could be, and after his second appearance at Bow 
Streets he was committed for trial. 
It was six weeks before he was tried, and in the siz 


weeks changes took place. For one thing, his hair was 
allowed to grow, instead of Cie | golden brows 
his new beard and moustache s laring 


a red, 
eless. Fos the first 
he had resolutely 


refused to a lawyer, but im the Inst week he 
changed and active in the preparation of his 
defence. And in the hands of a very capable lawyes 


the case quickly assumed 8 ay different character. 
i) 


detailed an appalling list of defalcations in the accounts, 


his statements. He asked only one question. 

“ Aro you absolutely ectain 
dock is Charles Kitching, your late manag 

The witness hesitated, and had to admit that, with 
his new growth of red hair, he would not have recognised 
him if he had met him in the street. All the othes 
witnesses for the prosecution who had known Kitching 
bad to make the same admission. . 

‘The defence was that the prisones was an innocent 
man who, by gross blundering on the part of the police, 
had been arrested in the defaulting manager’s place 
because his name happened to be the same, and, es 
witnesses for the defence, were called some half-dozen 
inhabitants of Boscerton, including the vicas and the 
publican. 


during which the manager of the Bergaline was appeas- 
may ety at his office and cooking the accounts. 
he prisoner himself elected to make a statement. 


ly never 
the manager of a Incidentally, 
he could neither read nor write. He had a cousin 


earing. 

He had made no protest when he was arrested 
because he was under the impression all the time that 
he was being arrested on a On the 
afternoon of June 28th he had engaged in a arrel 
with a man he did not know, in Boscerton ‘oods, 
and had dealt him a blow heavier than he intended, 
and left him unconscious. Afraid that he might have 
killed the man, he had returned to his cottage, dressed 
in the serge suit his cousin had giver him, and tried 
to disguise his appearance as much as possible with a 


view to escaping @ ible ¢ of murder. 
‘At Bow Street it seemed to him that he was ge 
tried for something of which he knew nothing, he h 


been too bewildered to make a protest, and at the same 
time afraid of o more serious charge still if he had 
said who he was. He knew nothing of the Bergaline 
Coal Tar Company and the case they were trying. 

‘As a matter of fact there was no charge out against 
Ginger Jim, and nobody had complained—to the 
police, at any rate—of having been assaulted by him, 
and, in the face of the unanimous identification of the 
Boscerton witnesses and the colour of his hair, the 
jury had no pecta but to acquit him. 


“The whole thing was arranged, of course, betweea 
the two Charles Kitching,” said inspector Tuke when 
he told me this story against himself. “‘ The manage. 
of the Bergaline had no doubt kept in touch with his 
poor cousin with a view to availing himself of the 
resemblance between them and theis similarity of 
name, if it cver became neccssary. 

“ Of course, whilst his cousin was in prison nobody 
thought of looking for him or watching the ports. If 
anybody had recognised him, they wou id have thought 
they were making a mistake when everybody was :o 
sure that he was safe under lock-and-key, and it cave 
him six clear weeks in which to get out of the coun‘ rv 

“Tt was well thought out. As they stood, ('s 
poacher, with his red whiskers, could not have bcs 
mistaken for the manager of the Bergaline, with !is 
brown beard; but when they were both shaved aod 
dyed it was a different thing. You see the cunning 
of it : the defaulting manager had himself disguise 18 
publicly as possible. Then he cut over to his cou:'B 
and disguised him in exactly the same way. 

“Of course, Ginger Jim’s story that he had La‘. 
murdered a man, and was expecting to be arrcsted 
for it, was a made-up affair. There was considersble 
talk in official circles of prosecuting him for conspiracy 
to defcat the ends of justice, but it is a difficult thing 
to prove, especially when you have only got one of the 
conspirators, and it was decided that it was better to 
leave it, at least, until the manager was arrested. Aad 
that has not happened yet.” 


—For the five best replies I will give novel Sealing-wrx Sets. Mark nosteards ‘‘ Mildred.’ (Sze page 770.) 
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Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Rare and Refreshing Fruit. 
2. Fiash Point. 

$. Pilot Engine. 

4. Ticket of Leave. 

5. The Vulgar Tongue. 

6. Thespian. 


Thoy are every-day expressions, and I want 

vou to explain them. I will give six half-gaineas 
fur the explanations considered the clearest and 
best. 
First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
ou the back of @ postcard, and put your explanation 
ix aa short and precise a way as you can—in any 
csse, you mast not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
mev not be typewritten or printed. 

You may eend in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
posteard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrivo not later than Tuesday, 
January 21st. You may send all your postcards fur 
this competition in one envelepa, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 119. 


(1) COMMANDEER. 

For the explanation which follows the prize of half-a- 
guinea hase been awarded to J. M. Whyle, 1 Downe 
Quadrant, Kelvinside, Glasgow : 

South African Dutch “ Kommanderen,” to com- 
mand. Originated with tho compulsory military 
service of tis late Boer Republics, whero burghers 
were compelled to take the field on “ command.” 
Subsequently property seized for military purposes 
was said to be “commandeered.” To-day the term 
means peremptory seizure, whether for militsry 
purposes or otherwise. 


(@) PIG IN A POKE. 

The attempt selected aa the best read as follows, and 
wes submitted by Miss C. H. Calder, 703 Polivkshaws 
Road, Strathbungo, Glasgow : 

It was customary for small farmers to carry the.t 
young pigs to market in bags, or “pokes”; but a 
ecnsiblo buyer would not judge the animal by weight 
alone; he wanted to see the pig. Henco a hasty or 
foolish purchase is compared to buying a “ pig in a 
poke.” 


(3) A PHILIPPIC. 

This term was thus defined by the prizewinner, J. 
Hariner, 65 Geraldine Road, Wandsworth, &.W.: 

The ‘ Philippics”” were the bitter speeches by 
which Demosthencs roused tho Athenians against 
Philip of Macedon, and the expression, a “ Philippic,” 
has ome general, even from Roman timcs, to 
tignify any scathing rhetorical denunciation of an 
opponent. 


(4) LOST ATLANTIS. 

The prize in this contest was won by J. W. Johnson 
6 Purk Road, Manor Park, E., who wrote as follows : 

Atlantis wae @ mythical island situated either in 
mid-Atlantic, or just westwards of Gibraltar, and sup- 
posed to have been sunk beneath the waves by an 
earthquake. As the ehores of Western a eonk 
long before historic times tho mention of this Jand by 
many old writers is probably mere fiction. 


(3) READ IN SIX MONTHS (Parliamentary). 

The explanation considered the best was received from 
J. Murray, Southcote, Somerset Road, Tunbridge Wells, 
and wae thus expressed : . . 

A Parliamentary way of quietly dropping an in- 
convenient bill ag distinguished from a summary 
rejection, As the Parliamentary session seldora 
extended (until recently) over six months, @ motion 
carried to read a bill in six months’ time was uader- 
stood on all sides to extinguish it for the time being. 


(6) ADJOURNED SINE DIE (Legal). 


The winning explanation was contributed by Mrs. 
L. H. Jones, 8 Grove Avenue, Muswell Hill, N., who 
gzined the prize of 10s. 6d. for the following : 


When the hearing of an action is adjourned without 
a day being @. pointed for the further hearing, it is 
esid to be siticarnell sine die,” that is, “* without a 


day,” as distinguished from an ordinary adjournment 
urtil the next day, or some fixed date. 


——a 
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H FULFILLED. 


A GLORIOUS GROWTH OF NATURAL HAIR ASSURED TO EVERY 
LADY IN THE LAND. 


Further Free Distribution of Valuable Toilet Outfits. 


Every Woman's Wish. 

Every lady in the land wishes for a glorious 
growth of natural gleaming hair. 

But how many, with sichs of regret, look upon 
shining tresses as unattainable, and endeavour to 
hide the poverty of their hair with fringes and 
transformations which deceive few? How many 
more are ashamed of the scantiness of their locks, 
and are conscious of the loss of charm and power 
which accompanies hair poverty ? 

For hair poverty is increasing in England 
to-day at un alarming vate. 

To one who has made a lifelong study of the 
hair, ns Mr. Edwards, the inventor of “ Harlene 
Hair-Drill” bas done, this state of affairs. how- 
ever much to be regretted, is not surprising. For 
the hair calls aloud for proper treatment. juet as 
the flowers in the garden must be inteliigently 
tended to induce them to give the choicest blooms. 

Even if your hair is stron now, it cannot remain 
so unless you give it the treatment it demands. 
Unless you nurture your bair it will sooner or later 
begin to full out, split at the ends, and show signs 
of hair poverty and distress. This is the effect 
of neglect. 


How the Wish May be Fulfilled. 


But there is no nced for hair poverty at all. 


hair by the simple gractice ¢ 
two minutes every day. Mr. 


Every lady tathe lend we ta a g'urious growth of 


dwards, the inventor, wis 


start today to grow natural hair, lovg and: 
vigorous and gleaming with the glow of health. 

‘And this you can do without cost. : d | 

Mr. Edwards in his :yreat. ~ Rarlene Hair Drill” | 
Campaign has shown over 5,090,000 people how to | 
grow vigorous hair, but he is not satistied even | 
with thie magnificent achievement. | 

Itis bis ambition to see every lady and gentle- | 
mau throughout the land in the possession of a | 
fine head of hair, and therefore he makes the | 
astonishingly generous offer printed at the bottom | 
of this article. a | 

The wish of every woman to possess 2 magnifi- | 
cent bead of hair ie here fulfilled in “ Harlene | 
Hair-Drill.” 

Nature's Secret Revealed. 

For “ Harlene Hair-Drill” is the eure method | 
of growing hair—tho only certain way. No other | 
meihod and no other preraration carries Nature's | 
secret os does “ Harlene.”” : . | 

There is no experimenting with “ Harlene Mair- 
Drill’’—no vague hopes that it will “do your hair 

d.” Mr, Edwarde—whose reputation as the 
Royal Hair Specialist is too valuablo to risk. 
damaging by promising what he cannot perform 
—tells you in plain language that if you accept 


or 
r wishes dex for home use, which thoroughly 
every lady who has not yet tested ‘* Harlenc Hair-Drill” to 
do so to-day at hisexpense, Fill in the coupon below and 
post to-day, and by return the complete oulpt « ill be yours. 


“ Harlene Hair-Drill” fi 


his generous offer and follow the simp!c rules of 
“Harlene Hair-Drill” you may rest uss.red that 
you will quickly posseesa magnificent head of hair 
which will be the admiration of all your friends. 

And, what is more, your hair will bs naturally 
grown, and therefore vigorous — not forced by 
wanatural means, and, like all foreed growths, 
weak and sickly, and susceptible to the slightest 
change in temperature or climate, 


The Wondrous Results of “Harlene 
Hair-Drili.” 

Start your “ Harlens Hair-Dril” to-day, and 
day by day you can actually perceive the improve- 
ment in your hair. 

There is no condition of hair ill-health which 
“Harlene”’ will not remedy, und no cas2 80 
stubborn that it will not quickly yield to this 
wonderful achievement of the seivitist. 

“Harlene Hair-Drill’’ cures all the following 
hair and scalp disorders : : 
—Total Baldness (even of years’ standing). 
—Partial or Patchy Baldness. 

—Thinning of Hair over tiie temples. 
—Thin, weak, straggling Haii. 

—Hair which falls out whenever brushed 
or combed. 

—Hair which splits at the ends. 

~ Dull, dead-looking, lustve-lacking Hair. 
--Dry, brittle Hair. 

— Greasy, inelastic Hair. 

— Deposit of Scurf and Dandruff. 

-- Discoloured Hair. 

- Irritation of the Scalp. 


Generous Free Gift to Every Readcz. 


Below there is printed a coupon. 
Fill it up and send it with dd. in stamps to 
pey postage of return outlit to the Eulward~ 
[arlene Co.,104 High Holburn, Loudon, W.C. 
In return you will be gent the fulowin:: 
free Hair-Growing Toilet Gift. it contains: 


4 1. A trial bottle of that delightin! 


hair - food and tonic - dressing, 
“Harlene for the Eair.” 

2. A packet of “Cremcx” for the 
scalp, a delightiul Bhampoo Pow- 


cleanses the Scalp from Scurf, and 
prepares the hair for the “ Hair- 
Drill” treatment. 


practising them for two minutes a day, 
you can put a stop to the falling cx 
fading of your hai, and resiore the 
latter to luxuriant, healthy, and 
lustrous abundance. 

Ali chemists and stores sell “ Hartene for the 


Hair” in Is, 2s. 6d., and 4a. bd. botties ; "Cre. 


mex” in ls. boxes of seven shampoos, sing! 
shampoos 24.; or yon can obtain them post free 
from the Edwards’ Harleno Co, 10+ High 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO ONE WEEK'S 


“HARLENE HAIR-DRILL OUTFIT FREE. 


To THE EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., 
104 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Dear Sire,—Please sen] me by return of post @ 
roventation toilet outfit for practising Huriene Hair 
rill, I enclose 3d. in stamps to pay carriage of above 
toany address in the world. Foreign stamps aveepted, 


RAM Givccesineansnencte 008 
ADDRESS... cece tence ete 
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In was 
until the last da 
of the Brit 
fleet’s visit to St, 
Petersburg, asthe 
guests of the Teas 
of Russia, that 
Lieutenant Daring found an opportunity of secing his 


old friend, Hector Grange. 
Daring and Grange had been at school together, and 
now, although Grange was married apd held an 


important business position in St. Peteraburg, the two 
id occasionally contrive to see something of each 
other. 

Mrs. Grange was unwell, and Hectos and Daring 
were lunching together at the formes's house alone. 
Dircetly Daring saw his old echoolfellow he saw that 
something was amiss, 

“You don’t look awfully fit, old maa,” he said 
sympathetically. ‘“‘ You seem wo ‘* 

uy am worried,” said Grange. He waited till the 
butler had gone out of the room and they were alone, 
and then he added: ‘ We're all worried—my wife’s 
knocked over with worry!" 


“That’s bad hearing,” eaid Daring. “Tell mo 
about it, if you can, old gon.” 
“< It’s Miss Minchin,” said Gra: fiercely. 


“Miss Minchin!” exclai Dorie “ Why, 
surely that was the name of that pretty little Irish girl 
who came out as governess to the Paulovitches in the 
gumnier ?” 
+. “Yes,” said Grange. ‘It would have been better 
for her if she’d never left Cork and come within a 
thousand miles of those—those fiends.” 

“ Fiends ?” said Daring, in a puzzled tone, “ What 
do you mean? Who aro fiends?” 

‘Prince Paulovitch and his wife. You haven't 
heard, I can see, that the poop little girl has been 
condemned to Siberia for a crime I'll swear 
she never had a hand in. She’s been made 
ascapegoat for another woman—the Princess 
heoreelf, I believe.” 

*“Condemned to Sibcria?’’ exclaimed 
Daring. ‘ What on earth Can’t some- 
thing be done? What about the British 
ambassador ? When does she go?” 

“‘To-night, There's only one way of 
saving her, Dick, and that’s out of the 
question, at present, anyhow; only an order 
from the Tsar himself could stop Miss 
Minchin starting for Siberia.” 

“Ap order tei the Tsar,” repeated 
Daring meditatively. “‘ Tell me something 
about the way she will leave St. Petersburg. 

Hector Grange explained that she would 
probably go, well guarded, in a train with 
other prisoners about six o'clock that 
evening. 

“Tt will be pretty dark on the platform ?” 
asked Daring. 

“Yes, pretty dark; they do not waste 
mach illumination on ag sigs I 

ating did not speak in reply, but begaa 
to feel . oue of his packete He fond 
what he wanted, drew it out, and held it on 
the palm of his hand for Grange to see. It 
was a small button-like object. 

““D’you know what that is?” he asked 
quietly. 

The other looked at it in amazement. 

“Why, yes; it’s the badge of the Russian 
Secret Service. How in the name of 
goodness did you ag 

“From ous charming friend, Prince 
Paulovitch. Did you heas of the little 
adventure I and my best young womas had 
op board hie yacht, the Alexander, in 
Portland Roads a little while ago?” 

Grange nodded. 

“By the way, I happen to know that 
the Alexander sails fo» England to-night 
Prince and Princess,” 

“Good! Well, this is a relic of the adventure. The 
Prince lost it to me during a sort of wrestling match 
he and I had on deck before we left without saying 
* Thank a so much for having had us here.’ I don’t 
know if he ever guessed where it went to, but I do 
know that I should very much like to get some of my 
own back from him, and that this badge might come 
im very uscful.” 

“Look here, Dick,” said Hector Grange suddenly, 
“you don’t mean to say that e 

“I mean to say,” Daring interrupted, “that you 
ete going to lend me your motor-car, help me to dress 
@p as much like a Russian as possible, and lend your 


with the 


Frequenters of Picture Palaces all know Lie 
cinematograph heroes. 


Tne New 
Adventures °F 
Lieut: 


By special arrangement we are able to narrate these new stories of 


Maring 


IN THE TSAR’S NAME. 


not, knowledge of Russian in dra 


ing up an order from the 
Tsas for tho instant release of dion Minchia, I will 
play Paulovitch’s badge off against himself." 
s 


“In the Tsar’s name!” 

The officer in charge of the little band of poor, help- 
less creatures, condemned to Siberia, with ite dreadful 
snows and mines, quicksilver mines that poison youv 
flesh and give you the appearance of a leper almost, 
jumped to attention, uted, and took the paper 
which the tall, hoavily wrapped-up man held out to 
him with these words. 

It was dark where they stood, and the officer called 
to one of his men to hold a lamp for him to read by. 
He scanned the paper quickly, looked at the signature 
at the end of it, and then thrust it into the inside 
pocket of his big uniform coat. 

In a» hurricd, commanding voice he said something 
to the man who held the lamp, and then he turned to 
the man who had handed him the order. 

“You are just in time, sir,” he said in Russian, 
smiling. ‘“‘ Two minutes later, and we should have gone.” 

The man, a broad-brimmed hat pulled down 80 
that half his face was obscured, the collar of his great- 
coat turned up and hiding his chin and mouth, nodded, 
but said nothing. He had one hand in his pocket, and 
op ithe other =e phages some sort a overcoat. 

e man wit! e lamp re-a, stepping out 
of the carriage by which Bis chia stood, followed by 
@ woman. 

“‘ Miss Minchin, sir,” he said to the offices. 

The latter eyed the woman closely for a moment, 
making sure that she was the prisoner he had been 
ordered to give up, and them he turned tothe other man. 

“Misa Minchin, sir,” he said in his tura, with a 
quick niovement, and undid the handcuffs om hes 
wrists and took them off. 

Without a word the man took the coat off his arm, 


“ Daring, by the lord!’ cried Paulovitch. As he spoke he knecked the 
Wieutenant’s hat off with a dexterous movement. 


opened it, and held it for the woman to get into. With 
@ tiny, stifled half-groam, half-sob she did eo. In 
silence the man took her by the arm, turned away, 
and pulled up abruptly. Another man—a big, stout, 
bearded man, had suddenly moved out of the darkness 
and was confronting them. 

‘“* What is this ? * he demanded fiercely. ‘‘ What is 
this trick? I have been watching. Why is this— 
this person released ? Tell me at once—I am Prince 
Paulovitch.” 

“B the Tsar’s orders, sit,” said the offices. 

ovitch swore. “I don’t believe it; I-——" 

He stopped suddenly, and looked searchingly 
at the man who was still holding Miss Minchin's 
arm. 


atenant Dariag. He is probably the mod pavelss 


Waser syprnve 
dventures, 


Jan. 18, 1913, 
“Daring, by the lord!” he oried, knocking :!.: 
man’s hat off by a quick, dexterous movement, 
Daring coolly stooped dows and picked up his ba; 
Paulovitch broke into a torrent of curses, ordeta, ther.;,:;, 
“Te is a trick!’ he cried. “ You fools, take t:; 
back! Seize him! I am Prince Paulovitch!” 
Swayed by his vehemence, the offices took a a‘. - 
twerard Darin; 


As he did so the latter opened his overcoat, and thee, 
in the buttonhole of his jacket, was a little si! ve:,. 
looking badge. 

The light of the guard’s lamp shoae on it, and t!.4 
officer fell back. ft vai the of the Ruszi.. 
Secret Service—a badge that he dared not ignore. 

“Ia the Tsar’s name,” Daring said, ‘ arrest +!.:; 
man!” he commanded, looking at the offices. 

The officer hesitated, and Paulovitch became ecr:. 
hysterical. 

“What?” he yelled. “What? Seize——” 

“In the Tsar’s name, I say!” thundered Daric,. 

The officer hesitated no =: With a sharp sic! 
to one of his men, Paulovitch waa seized, a pir o! 
handcuffs snapped on him, and, to his utter amuze 
ment and fury, he found himself-a close prisoner. 

Daring called the officer aside. 

“Take him with you as far as you go. Don't pay 
any attention to what he tells you, and wait for furil.: 
orders,” he commanded. 

The man saluted and turned away. A second i::.: 
Paulovitch was being bundled into the train, ti. 

ard waved his lamp, snd another batch of huin.a 
) seal had started on theis way. towards Biberia. 

Ps * 


Directly the train moved Daring spoke to the <i. 
whose arm he had held throughout the incident. 

‘* Miss Minchin,” he whis; “say nothing, cd. 
nothing, but come with me, ITamafriend. Trust me. 
I come from your friends, the Grangcs.” 

The poor, shivering girl did as she was bid. = D271. : 
led her swiftly out of the station, A numicr ut 
motor-cars were waiting. 

““ Where is Princo Paulovitch’s car?” he azkci a 
railway official. 

The man pointed it out to him. Daring m:" 
straight for it, opened the door, and helped \.-: 
Minchin inside. Then he spoke to tho chauffeur. 

“Prince Paulovitch is not driving back; I am ts 
use his car. Wait for a minute,” he said. 

He walked quickly to another waiting car, open’! 
the door, and assisted a young woman «iii, 
and then also spoke to the driver of it. 

“I shall not want you any longer,” b: 
said to the chauffeur. “‘ Good night.” 

Accompanied by the young woman, !:> 
went back to the Prince’s car. 

“As near to where the Alexander lice «5 
you can get,” he ordered, getting insi:. 
An instant later they were gliding quici!y 
and smoothly away from the stalion {v- 
wards the harbour. 

“Now, Miss Minchin, please attend ca‘: 
fully,’ he said aa soon as they bad starie’. 
- Yin leave for England this eveninz. «: 
once almost. We have found you a mail’ 
—he indicated the young woman si:ti:' 
phlegmatically in the car with them—“ an’ 
you will be met on your arrival in Engla:'. 

“On the voyage over you had better b: 
known as Miss Smith ; do not disclose yi: 
identity on any account, as you will be ou 
Paulovitch’s yacht.” 

Ten minutes later they were on board ti:- 
Alexander. Daring at once sought ti. 
captain. . 

‘The Prince is not leaving for Englas:i, 
as he e ted,” he explained. “ Dut tl: 
lady and her maid are to go at once. Tl. 

ill be met on arrival, and you ere to tui~ 
about and come back at once, The Prin’ 
may want you.” 

“We have steam up; we can leave almost 
at once,” said the captain. “ But this i. 
very extraordinary. Has not the Prince 
sent a note op something? It is a ic 
sponsibility to go off like this. You «'i 
pardon me, siz, but, you see, I do act kno 
you of the lady.” 

ing nodded and once more opened h:s 
coat. 

“You are right to be careful, captsin, 
I shall commend you to the Prince whe2 
I see him next. Look—this is sufficient guarazic? 


for , is it not ?”” 

He displayed the little silvery b to the captain. 
The latter saluted. “* Sir, it is enough,” he said. ‘‘\ : 
will start now—at once.” 

Daring went ashore, and by the time he bad tak.s 
another boat and was on board the Connaught he hiv 
the supreme satisfaction of seeing the Alexaid:7 
moving, feeling her way out towards the open sea. 

“Now fos @ telegram to say that Miss Smith bt 
sailed, and then for the Tsar’s good-bye banquet ‘” 
the visiting British fleet!” He smiled to himeelt. “/ 
shall be there, but there's one distinguished gentlemas 
who, I fear, will be unaccountably absent.” 
(Another.of Lieut. Daring’s adventures next week.) 


Now, ladies! Can you tell me “Why did the egg-spoon?” (Turn to page 768.) 


Wrex ENDING 
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FLYING MAKES YOU SOUT. | 


Airmen’s Cwn Ailments, They are also Liable to 
Hallucinations, Skinburn, and “the Stiffs.” 
Ar the last Medical Exhibition, held in London, 
a famous chemical firm showed a specially designed 
first-aid outfit for the uso of airmen. No larger 
than a cigarette case, a curious feature of it is a 
tiny bottle of aromatic ammonia for “ air languor.” 
This is one of the most dangerous of the ailments 
peculiar to the air. It is sometimes called “ the 
stiffs,” and is due to the fact that when a swift 
ascent or descent is made, the arteries do not 
respond quickly gee to the change in the 
pressure of the air. e result is that the flow 
of blood to the brain is interfered with, so that 
the aviator feels as if he were heavily drugged. 
(he ammonia is intended as 4 strong stimulant. 
This “air languor,” sometimes after a descent 
from @ on great Bene lasts for several 
hours. e@ airman on alighting is lazy and 
awkward in his movements. The great cold is 
not the cause of this, for it happens even when the 
airman is well protected against the cold. 
Flying men who are particularly full-blooded 


are es; lly liable to “‘ the stiffs,” and for aviators 
of this a well-known Paris surgeon, Dr. 
Bonnier, has invented a little operation to cure 


their weakness. It consists in cauterising at 
the nose a nerve which runs to the great centre 
of the nervous system, at the back of the neck. 
It is from here that the involuntary movements 
of the heart and the blood-flow are controlled. 
Vedrines Wears Green Spectacles. 

The first fying man on whom the operation was 
performed, a youth of twenty, has had his blood 
posure permanently lowered, and has taken 
up ig again, 

A tone cross-country flight done, as usual, at a 
pret height, has a peculiar effect on the eyes. 

ot only do they stream with water, as is natural, 
but tho reflection of the sun from the mist that in 
many months of the year hangs near the ground, 
is. apt to have a peculiar dazzling effect. Hoxsey, 
the late brilliant American cross-country flyer, was 
said to squint for hours after a Jong flight. How- 
ever that may be, Vedrines, like some English 
airmen, wears dark green spectacles for some hours 
after such a flight, 

Airmen are among the coolest and sanest cf 
mankind. Yet it is not uncommon for them to 
see visions when flying. These hallucinations, like 
all hallucinations, are due simply to nerve strain. 

Paulhan, the famous French aviator, has 
related how when on a long flight in the midlands 
of France he kept imagining that he saw the towers 
of Notre Dame in Paris, hundreds of miles away, 
and could hardly keep himself from trying to 
steer round them. And the aviator who first 
crossed the Alps, a few days after the gallant 
Chavez had been dashed to death in attemptin 
the same feat, told the Press how at times he ha 
been totally unnerved by seeing the smashed 
aeroplane sweeping along in front of him and 
hearing the doomed airman’s scream as it upset, 

Flyers Do Not Get Giddy. 

** Air sickness " is the commonest of the ailments 
of the air, though one of the least sericus. It is 
just the same as mountain sickness, and is caused 

y the thinness of the air for breathing at great 
heights. It is a curious fact that flying men and 
passengers agree that giddiness is almost unknown 
on an aeroplane, 

A trifling but very painful malady of the air is 
the burning of the skin that accompanics a flight 
at a great speed. Some airmen who are peculiarly 
sensitive to it smear their faces beforehard with 
® ccating of a special ccsmetic as a protection. 
One sufferer has described the sensation as being 
like having one’s face shaved with a saw, after being 
lathered with yellow soap, well rubbed in with a 
serubbing-brush, 

Flying, of course, is more widely pursued in 
France than in any other country, ard some French 
surgeons have made a special study of the ailments 
peculiar to the air. Reading a paper at a recent 
meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, a 
Dr. Dastre vouched for the fact that an aviator 
had been found in a field, soundly asleep in the 
seat of his machine, and quite unable to remember 
how he had come there, 

If the nerve strain of a long flight sometimes 
ends in the sleep of exhaustion, it is agrecd that 
this and air languor are probably the causes of 
many of the unexplained tragedies of the air, 
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0O CHALLENGE RAZOR 


100,000 '* EVERLASTING’ SHEFFIELD STEEL-BLADED “ HULCUTO'' SAFETIES AT 2/s. 


30 DAYS’ FREE SHAVING for READERS OF “ PEARSON’S WEEKLY.” 


A remarkably bold £1,000 challenge is being fesued 
on behalf of a new improved Safety Razor with an 
“ Everlasting” Sheffield Steel Blade; and Pearson's 
Weekly readera to-day have the opportunity of 
obtaining free shaving with one ef these single 
bladed Safety Razors for 30 days from the date of 
receipt of one of the two coupons printed below. 

At the end of this 30 days’ Free Shaving Test 
readers have the privilege of keeping the Razor they 
have been using. 

The makers of the “ Mulcuto” Safety Razor back 
up their statement by a challenge of £1,000 te any 
guinea-priced razor to shave more quickly and more 
smoothly than the “Mulcuto,” with its single 
“ Everlasting ” Sheffield Steel Blade. 

Why is this? 

The reason is that the “ Mulcuto” Razor 
Is fitted with an everlasting blade ef the 
finest Sheffield steel — the steel that is 
everywhere admitted to be the best im 
the world, 


Fitherto Great Britain hes been the happy hunting ground 
of high-priced Foreign Safety Razors, 

‘Vhese razors have imported from abroad and sold here 
at fancy prices under the protection of patents. 

Fo: safety-razor manufacturers have made profits out 
of the British public by selling their razors at ranging 
from half-a-guinea upwards to a guinea or more. 

But no longer are Britons to be slaves to safety shaving at 
a ridiculously ng price, 

Sheffield, which leads the world in the production of the 
finest steel the whole wide world cap produce, has at last 
turned its attention to Safety Razor making. 

Consequently there is now produced the famous “ Mulcuto” 
Safcty Razor, with its single Liade of the finest ‘ Everlasting” 
Sheffield steel. 

This is the razor you can now shave with every day for 30 
days free, and then acquire for the rest of your life for only 2:6, 


WAFER BLADES FOR SAFETY RAZORS 
SUPERSEDED. 

Remember, the ‘‘ Mulcuto ” Safety Eazor is not of thoes 
tiresome Safety Razors fitted wilh paper-thin, eocstaking, 
scraping blades chopped off from a bar rolled steel, aad 
req" afresh blade with aimost every shave. 

Il this waste of time, expense and inconvenience is avoided 
wun of aes ool i 

‘or ‘* Muicuto” has a blade that d after ve 
shaved with it for one whole year it is eneee as Lay 

One year! Why you can shave with the “ Mulcuto” ter five 
years, and it will still shave perfectly after all that time! 


SPLENDID CONDITION—AFTER 5 YEARS’ USE. 


Poneofon gos) 


fi 
paid 2/6. I have had it in 


This is the one everlast- 
ing Sheffigld Steel Blade 
that outwears thousands 
of blades costing 2/6 
per dez.; and the 
“ Mulcuto” Razer 
complete costs 


only 
Stmilar letters arrive almost dsily from users of this mar 


vellous “ Mulcuto” safety Razor which now you have the 
opportunity of shaving with 30 times free. z gs 


HOW TO OBTAIN THIS WONDERFUL RAZOR 
ON FREE TBIAL, 


The " BMulcuto”’ is made in two quulitics of finish. 

No. 1 Mulcuto is nickel-plated, and the price is only 2s. 6d, 

No. 2 Mulcuto is a heavy silver-plated Modele de Luxe, and 
the price is only 3s, 6d. 

Each razor 1s packed in a neat metal pocket case, with 
holder for stroppivg. 

To obtain either of these two different quality “‘ Mulcutos,” 

——— up one of the coupons printed below and it to 

e Mulcuto Manufacturmg » 31—33 High Holborn, 

London, W.C. 

Enclose P.O. for 2s. 6d. er 3a. 6d. as a deposit. 
sce with the Fanos i a ters i hae rar Pig ur 
et if you pay your barber o: a day, or 7s. 

Five kim Sa. at the end of the S0th day send it back 
if you want to, and your deposit will be returned without 
deduction of even a penny. 

Should you wish to keep it, however, you can do so without 
any further payment. The Mulcuto Co. will simply retain your 
deposit, and the razor becomes your property your life-long 
friend and companion, 


A 1/- SOAP-STICK WITH IVORITE HOLDER 
FOR 64, 


You can at the same time secure a ls. stick of the famous 
Mulcuto shoring, oes in a dainty Ivorite Holder. This is a 
Shaving yp and gives a beau soft, a 
shaving lather. It is of super-refined quality and is soothing 
and comforting to the moot delicate skin. Be-fills of the 
Mulcuto Soap for your Ivorite Holder cost only 6d. to users 
of the ‘“‘ Mulcuto"’ Rezor, A 
Write to-day. Here are the coupons entitling you to this 


er, should you prefer the silver-plated Modele de Luxe for 2/6, | great Shaving Opportunity, 
LE SANNASRA LIPIDS ALG : Arad 


$ To the Mulcuto Manufacturing Co. (Dept. 
Deposit of 2s. 6d. 


tf 
OE forward me, post free, the Mulcuto Safety 


Razor No. 1 Nickol-Piated, cn a spree aa nee ‘a9 
LT enclose deposit of 2 6, and understan' at shon!: 
retarn’ the iar within 30 cays, thig depoait will be 

returned to me in fuil, ; 
Shovld I decile to retain the razor, it beanmes my 
property without further payment 


oe 
8 
> 


2 RORo Rome, 
AVN 


he 


Strike this ¢ I also enclose 6. for @ t]- Stick 
catfree { of Mulouto Showing Soap with 
required. spectral Ivorite Helder, 

| Name... eeenteaceeeersgerssseseereeseee 


BMAUTCSS...crsrevcerrrr ec teee 


EN EECA AVION 


Mark a 


“ Agents Wanted 


Doo WBN SIM SMM eevee ie dees bellenhs esos Wie diubioews de Se sew Cowddowcee 
od eibwlweus 


30 DAYS’ FREE SHAVING 
WITH £1,000 CHALLENGE MULCUTO 


M over tho 2/6 or 3,6 not required, 


FREE 


100), 31-83 High Holborn, London, W.C, 


Deposit of $s. 6d. 
Dear Sirs, 

Please forward me, carriage paid, the Mulcuto 
Safety Razor No. 2 Silver-Plated Modele de Luxe on ove 
month's free trial. 

Tenciose deposit of 3/6, and understand that should I 
return the razor within 30 days, this deposit will be 
returned to me in full, 

Should I decide to retain the razor, it becomes my 
preperty without further payment, 


eee ee 


£D wwewewrwWeversvewsuewewe AEA AV ANNAN ON < J 


Stirke this T also enclose Al, for a 1/- Stick 

out of uct { of Mulento Shotwung Sap vith 

required, verite Hoider, 
Nai: . cisenteasy, bycresseiesies ay alse eT Gesis. 
Address.. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Cold Meat Croquettes. 

Take two ounces of any cold meat and cut 
ft into small squares. Then rub half an ounce 
of butter and half an ounce of flour in ® pan 
the are yar‘ ie” boils, then putin the 

adually, till it i en put in 

Spat Ga salt to taste, and a teaspoonful of 
Perchap. {urn out to cool, Roll out some scraps 
of pastry very thinly, and cut it in rounds, wet 
the edges, put a spoonful of mixture in each, 
double over and press edges well together, brush 
with and breadcrumbs, and fry in very hot fat. 
Garnish with parsley. 


Three Ways cf Using up Stale Bread. 
Date Pudding. 

Take any pieces of stalo bread, brown them in 
the oven and crush lightly with a rolling-pin, Use 
three-quarters of a pound of these crumbs, one 
quarter of a pound each of flour and suet, half a 
pound of dates, stone and chopped, one egg, and 
@ little milk. Mix well, place in @ gre basin 
and steam for two Lours, 


Savoury Pudding, 

Take as much stale bread as required for the 
pudding, and eoak it in cold water. Then squeeze 
as dry as possible. “Add a tumblerful of fine oat- 
meal, one quarter of a pound of shredded suet, two 
large Spanish onions, finely-grated, and seasoning 
to taste. Mix with two eggs, place ia a gre 
piedish and bake for one hour, 

Bread Griddle Cakes. 

Grate any pieces of stale bread sufficient to 
fill one and 8 f breakfast-cups. Then pour over 
them three-quarters of a pint of bciling milk 
When cool add two tablespoonfuls of melied butter, 
two well-Leaten eggs and bali a cupful of flour mixed 
with one teaspoonful of salt, Yokea fablsepocntal 
ata time and drop on a hot griddle and whea 
ove side is puffed and full of bubbles turn, end 
cook the other side, 


Three Cheese Recipes. 
Cheese Pudding. 

Put a pinch of baking-soda into a pint of milk 
and heat it. When warm put in a cupful of bread- 
crumbs and allow them to soak for tifteen minutes; 
then add to the bread end milk a tablespconful of 
butter and a oupful of grated cheese, When the 
cheese has melted, stir in two eggs, cook for two 
minutes, and add salt and popper to taste, Turn 
all into » pudding dish met bake in the oven for 
fifteen minutes, Cover the diah while baking, and 
brown the top before the tire when cooked, 


Baked Welsh Rabbit. 

Cut some stale bread into slices of equal thick- 
ness, trim off all crusts, and arrange a layer at the 
bottom of a piedish, Cut thin slices of cheese and 
arrange o laver on the bread, continue to arrange 
bread and cheese in alternate layers till the dish 
is full, thon pour in milk to fill to the brim ; sprinkle 
a little salt over the top and cover the dish. Bake 
for twenty minutes, then uncover and brown. 


A Cheese Savoury. 

Take half a pint of hot milk and pour it over 
two cupfuls of soft breadcrumbs, Beat together twe 
eggs, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, a pinch 
of pepper, and a seasoning of salt, Stir into this 
three quarters of a cupful of cheese, cut into dice; 
add the breadcrumbs and pour over all half a pint 
of hot mix, Put into a buttered piedish, stand 
this in a dish of hot water and place in the oven, 
Bake till firm. 


OATINE SOAP FREE. 


In these days many of the blemishes and dis- 
figuremente of the complexion are simply the 
result of using bad soap, which has a most injuri- 
ous effect upon the skin. Good soaps leave the 
skin clear and soft, particularly Oatine -Soap, 
which possesses healing and cleansing properties 
unprovided by any other soap. 

there are any readers of this paper who have 
not tried it, and would like to do so, the Proprie- 
tors will send a 3d. tablet free to all sending 3d. in 
4d. stamps for the Oxtine Sample Outfit, which 
contains a sample of Oatine Cream, Snow, Salve, 
Face Powder, Tooth Powder, Shaving Powder, a 
2d. nw Powder, together with the free 3d. 
Tablet of Oatine Soap. Address The Oatine 
Co., 18D, Oatine Buildings, London, S.E. 


"HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


Fe Little Dressmaker 
_ BS. a 


pe Mie Co 2 / 
Gives You a Taik About Fitting. 


Tux fitting of a dress is, to my mind, even more 
important than the etitching of it. It fills me with 
astonishment when I hear cf young ladies who will 
run up @ blouse ead finish it Bene off, without even 


pring it on to sce if it is at all correct to the figure. 
a be it comes out all right, but then that's due 
{ luck, and if you depend too much on luck it’s 
bound to fail you pretty badly some day. 

You should never stitch the main seams firmly— 
that is to say, by machine—before you have done 
a first fittin ust tack up your seams, turn the 
garment inside out, and slip it on. hen, if there 
is anything the matter with it, you have only to 
pull the end of your thread, and out the whole 
thing comea at once. 

You'll notice I say that clothes should be fitted 
inside out. This saves s power of trouble, because 
then you have tho raw edges of the scams right 
under your hand, eo that you can alter them just 
as the fancy takee you. . 

When fitting o blouse, pay particular attention 
to the following points :— 


The Armhole. 


If it is tco large, you must slups it out between 
the under-arm eesm ard the shoulder seam at the 
front. Unless you are very narrow in the back, 
you will sldom necd to make any alteration 
beiind the under-armn seam. If it is too large, you 
must take up the underarm scam at the top, sloping 
it off gradually into the waist, so that the line of it 


is not spoiled. 
‘ The Neck. 


If this is too la-ge, you must take up the shoulder 
seams @ little, 90 that the necs hele is drawn closer 
to ycur throat, If it is tco small, you must let 
them out a bit. Dcn't try to change the neck by 
eltcring the cpening of the blouse—at the bac 
er front, as the case may be-—for this would bring 
the shonider seams: too far forwards or too far 
back. , 

The Sleeve 


Must be lengthened or shortened both at the 
top and bottem if required. If you change it only 
at one place the clLow will come too far up your arm 
or he low down it. ‘ eal 

akirt is generally very easy te fit, provi 
that you have left geod turnings on all the ccams. 
lf you are at all inciined to be stout, you must have 
very big turnings, so that these can be let out quite 
a lot if requir For a skirt eoam that is stitched 
right on the edge of the stuff is pretty sure to pull 
out hel soon, and leave a hole that cannot be 


men 
A Tigiit Skirt 


Is generally too close-fitting round the widest 
pert of the hips. If this is the case, and you have 
plenty of length to spare at the bottom, you can 
generally make matters all right by raising the skirt 
a, bit—that is to say, by pulling it up a little higher 
in the waist, se that the tight part is shifted from 
the widest line of your hips to the narrower line 
which lies higher up. 


A Loose Skirt 


Muat be taken in just a tiny bit on every seam. 
Don’t think that you can make it right by altering 
one seam only. A change of this kind might do 
away with looseness, but it would also throw 
the whole skirt out of balance, by making two of 
the gores more nerrow than they should be as 
compared with the others, 


‘* A Short Skirt 


Can only be lengthened by putting a facin 
or falee hem reund the bcitom, As thir is iaomiiie 
some to manage, I should advise you to take great 
care in cutting your skirt, and always make tco free 
rather than too skimpy with the piece that you 
leave for the hem. 

My article im thie week's Home Nores tells 
you hew to make pinafores for little girls, 

Your respectful friend, 


Tus Litrre DressuskeEe. 


WEEE EXLIxG 
Jam. 18, 1012. 


HOME HINTS. 


To Make a Stale Cabbage Fresh and Crisp, 
Remove the outer leaves and plunge into Loiling 
water for a minute or two. 
A Lamp Hint. 
Before putting the paraffin into the bowl :? 
a lamp put in a lump or two of sugar. This will 
prevent the lamp from smoking. 


A Wooden Clothes Peg 

Makes an excellent window wedge. Split tho 
peg into halves and insert the pointed end between 
the window frames. 


To Mend a Hatpin, 

Melt a little brown sugar in an old iron sp: on, 
dip the pin into this and replace it in the socket ¢ 
the end Immerse the head in cold water ani 
any sugar which may have gathered round tie 
metal will chip off. 

To Keep Water Pipes from Preezing (Should the 
weather turn frosty) 

Save all ashes and at night make up the kitchen 
fire with coal dust, ashes, and a little coal. Puur a 
little water over all and allow the hot water tzp 
in the bathroom to run a littleall night. This keers 
the water circulating and prevents it from freczi..g, 


To Bake Without an Oven. 

A Milk Pudding Cambe Baked Without an O'7n 

If prt into an enamelled piediah, covercd with 
a tin, and placed under a low grate. Ifa good firs 
is kept up the pudding will brown beautifully. 
Potatoes 

Can also be baked under an open grate if lit 
in their skins, 


Two Coal-Savine Hints. 

Chopped Coke, 

Mixed with some damp dross, will keep a fi:s 
burning for a long time. 
To Make Coal Last Longer and Burn Brighter 

Dissolve half a pound of common wasl:‘ng 
soda in @ quart of water and spray it over he.f a 
ton of coals, 


Polishine Made Easy. 

Here is a handy little article for housewives. As 
shown in the illustration, emery or polishing 
cloths of any ecris 
can be laid over this 
pe anes Che 

andle which easily 
slides on or off, grips 
tho ends of the cloth 
a spaliukine el 
e clots 
being Poel firnly 
over 8 smooth euz- 
face in this way 
gives splendid 
results, and eave2 
both time and 
labour. 

No corners are missed with this polisher, for one 
erd is shaped for acute angles, and the other for 
concave surfaces, 

When a cloth is fixed over the inside of tke 
iad oma it makes a handy little kuiie- 
cleaner. 


PAINS OF 20 YEARS’ STANDING REMOVE) 
IW A SINGLE NIGHT. 
FREE PRESCRIPTION DID IT. 


Mr. H. Williams says: ‘Had anyone to!d me 
that chronic pain could be relieved so quickly | 
would not have believedit. I suffered from severe 
Sciatica and Rheumatism generally for twenty 
years, hardly ever being free from it. The pains 
were sometimes excruciating. All theae were 
cured through a free prescription which I am 
pleased to give to anyone. to the near:st 
chemist’s shop and get 60 grains of Kephaldc! ia 
tabiet form. Take two tablets at once, and then 
one every hour until the pain is relicved. Bly 
Goctor tells me that it acts just as quickly is 
Lumbago, Neuralgia, Headache, Neuritis,etc. I 
saw a very severe case of Influenza cured com- 
pletely in less than twenty-four hours. I under- 
stand that this marvellous remedy is used in ail 
the best hoepitals in Eurcpe, ite chief virtue Leir 
that it acts promptly and is absolutely harmless. 


—For the five best replies I wili give Blue Bird Brooches. Mark Postezrds “ E3§."" (See page 770.) 
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RECREATION GROUNDS, BOURNVILLE WORKS 


OURNVILLE 
TheCOCOA deLasxe ; 


“represents the highest grade of nutritive cocoa at present on the 
market. It fully maintains its high reputation in food value and 
delicacy of flavour, and is second to none in any respect whatsoever.” 

Medical Magazine, March, 1912. 


73° a 4-lb. Tin “BY TEST THE BEST” 


TOBACCO HABIT 


c vars, or take snuff, Pte 
Ws vth its weight in gold. ‘osted ° 
10 Norfolk street (35) T.N.), ‘London, w.c. 


Every asthma suf- 
ferer should know 
that Potter’s Asthma 
Cure gives instant 
relief, The moment 
it is inhaled, the 
strangling coughing 
stops, and you feel 
comfortable. Works 
wonders in bron- 
chitis of children. Bg 
Those who have 
been martyrs to asthma and bron- 
chitis for years should always keep 
ithauy, Attacks will be prevented 
and peaceful sleep ensured, 


Accept Free Trial at once 


Fill up form and you will receive 
Free Trial of Potter's Asthma Cure, 
and a little book ‘Are you Asth- 
matic? ''—full of factsas to the cause, 
prevention and cure of asthma and 
bronchitis. Potter’s Asthma Cure 
is supplied by all chemists, herbalists 
and stores for Aj- 


Sign this Form To-day 


To Potter & Clarke, Ltd., Artillery 
Lane, London, E. Please send Free 
Trial of Potter's Asthma Cure, 


will cg 2 we!l and keep you 
healthy, To-day is the best day 
tocommence takingit. Will yeu? 


Made by SPEAR & JACKSON, [ 
Shefficid. - 


A Turnscrew that can be used for opening 

boxes, etc., without fear of or 

breaking. pol ene ny aren money, 
time, and temper. 

Of all Ironmongers & Tool Dealers. 


Pash Drive Parodies.No.5S—'A friend in need is a friend indeed”, 


10 FOR TWO COPPERS 


NAB eos cscccs neces cesseecceensessscns tersereretoes cee 


ADDRESS no occ cse eos me cee nes soe roe seeeesnee scree cee 


Pearton’s 
Weekly. occ ces cee ere cceses eee ene sss eeees cer see 


Heme 


(ae | 
orrice 


Wg all. go tke Same Way 


‘eyo READERS POCKETS } A 


THE BIGGEST PRIZE. 

SevEraL readers have written about ao little 
matter of big prizes. I sclect Pexs:on’s letter: 
“Can you tell me,” he says, “if £3 a week for life 
is the biggest prize ever offered by a weckly paper ? 
I have been told that not only is it tho biggest, brt 
that no paper has even apprcached this mugnificent 

wrize,”” 
; Whoever told you that, Puxsiox, has not read 
Pearson's Weekly for many years. Only a few years 
since we ofcred £500 3 Year for Life for correct 
sclutions of a number of pictures representing 
common surnames. This was won by Dr. Andereon, 
of Doncaster, who has been drawiig nearly £10 
every single week as regularly as clockwork ever 
since, and hopes to go on drowirg it for many 
years to come. He wiil never have any need for an 
old age pension from the Government ! ee 

Again, in 1604 we offered £5 a Week for Life in 
our famcus Railway Stations competition. A 
Mr. EF. J. Durham, cf Priory Avenue, Hastings, 
was the fortunate winner. Week in, wees out, 
enow, hail, or sunshine, he gets a cacque for five 
guiden sovercigns, and will continue to Go 69 33 
long cs ho can beat old Father ‘Time. 

These two peizcs are the biggest that any paper 
has ever paid. 

THE OLD TALE: 

IN arecent Footline contest wo gave the phrase: 
“The ycung man whispered scit and low: ‘I 
never loyed another!’”’ He was just an ordinary 
young man telling the same old tale in the same 
old way, and I asked readers for a smart line to 
rl-yme with this one. 

Most of the lines I have received contain the 
m:id's reply. This one is to the point. 
“JT dislike amateurs,” she said. 

practise on my mother.” 

Another reader says: ‘“ She led him toa chestnut- 
tice and tried a laugh to smother,” 

Avother line is: 

“Then to thyself be true!” said she, and tried 
a laugh to smother, 


SAUCY. 

Iv spite of the busy time the ladies have had at 
the festive eeason a large number of them found 
time to send me Footline postcards in answer to 
my question: “‘ What did the sauce-boat sauce ? ” 
uere are some of the replies: 

“The gravy, because it could sce it was too 
weak to retaliate,” 

“The jug, because it had too much lip.” 

And a very smart reply comes from Yorkshire in 
“The peas, because they split on him.” 

‘The resulta of Footline contests appear on page 
755, and more prizes are offered this week in these 
n.ost popular competitions, 


SOON DONB! 

“TI nave had a fierce argument with a pal,” 
writes Tor Hat. ‘He asserts that there is at 
least one man to whom King George is bound to 
raise his hat, while I assert there isn't, He won't 
tell > who the man is. Can you? ’—— 

. His hairdresser, Tor Hart, 


A SPLIT INFINITIVE. 

Auttorasks: ‘ What is a split infinitive? I sent 
a contribution to a paper the other day asking for 
criticism, and the editor told me that it was too full 
cf split infinitives for publication purposes, What 
did he mean ? ’”’—— 

A split infinitive, AUTHOR, is one of those mistakes 
in grammar which has now become sv common 
as almost to be unnoticeable except by grammar 
cranks, It consists in dividing two parts of the 
verb Ly some other word or words, as for example 
“To unfairly criticise,’ instead of “To crilicise 
unfairly,” ‘The editor who scent back your MSS. 
might have emphasised his point by the story of 
the judge who sentenced a swindler to ten ycais’ 
penal servitude, urging him ‘‘to carnestly endeavour 
to turn over & new leaf when he came out of prison,”” 
The prisoner wept in the dock, “It is not the ten 
years that worries me, my lord,” he eaid in the 
midet of his tears, “It is beirg sentenced by a 
fudge who uses a split infinitive |” 


“ Please 


A 


kiss my mother-in-law ?*’— 
Certainly, JoyrcL—if she wiil let you. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


IN REPLY TO BOBBY. 

No, a taxidermist does not drive a taxi-cab. 
He is a gentleman who stuffs birds and animals 
for museums and other placcs, 


PRAB SHEFPIELD. 

A¥TER wishing me a happy New Year and asking 
me to give his kind regards to Pincher, A. R. R., 
continues: “I notice recently that the picture at the 
head of your first column on the cditorial page was an 
illustration of two knives with the inscription ‘ We 
coom fraeSheMield.’ [fone of them should get lost 
it should ask to be directed to Hove, in Sussex, 
where it would receive @ very hearty welcome, 
and also be pleased to etay as long as it likes.” ——- 

Cn bekalf of a Pearson’s Weekly penknife, 
A. R.R., I beg to accept your kind invitation, Tho 
penknife, under the kindly care of the Government 
and the railway officialy, will leave Victoria about 
midaight and arrive at Hove in the early hours, 
ready to take up a long residence by the sea. It 
infurms we that it is looking forward to the hearty 
welcome and Lopes the salt air will never make it 
feel rusiy aud long for the chimuey-pots of Sheffield 
oguin. 

A KISSING QUESTION. 

“| CELESRATED tis last Christmas by getting 
marricd,” writes Joxysui. “Among — other 
questions that cropped up was this: ‘Ought I to 


cca 9 et OR Fran 0 
TO ALL OUR READERS. 


If you would like to come up to London, with 
a friend, to sce the great Cup Final match at the 
Crystal Palace in April next, cnter the simpie 
contest on page 75%. Whether you live in 
England, Scotland, Irctand, or Wales, 


IVE WILL PAY ALL EXFENSES. 


TO SCOTTISH READERS 
ONLY. 


We would like to bring you up to Lendcn, 
show you the sights, give you splendid meals, 
and take you to witness the great International 
Footba!l Match, England v. Scotlaad, at Chelsea, 
in April next. 


WILL YOU COME? {Tf COSTS 
YOU NOTHING. 


You wiil find full particulars on page 751. 
— of yr? 

A COMPETITOR'S START. 

J. C. writes: “‘I have tried and tried for a big 
prize in Pearson's Weekly, but up to the present 
I have not won a prize of any description. I think, 
perhaps, that I have been too ambitious, so now 
I am going to start at the bottom and try to get a 
penknife : 

“T’vye never seen & Pearson's knife, 

I doubt I'll ever ses one; 
But yet I hope (to please my wife) 
That I may win a wee one ! ’—— 

These are all the came size, J. C., and one is on 
its way to you now. I have given you a leg up 
on the competition ladder, anal I hope some day 
to sce you at the top of it. Ycu'll find “ Middles ” 
on page 772, £250 for Football Forecasts on page 755, 
and 130 Frce Trips to London on page 751, and 
Footlires on nearly every page. You can’t complain 
that the ladder isn’t big exough{ And there's 
plenty of rocm on the top! . 


“p.w.tt IN ROYAL PALACES. 

“My business for mazy years,’ writes WEST 
Exp, “ has taken me into royal palaces, and never 
without seeing Pcarson’s Weekly in one or other of 
the rocms I bave entered in the way of business, 
I have scen the ever-popular weekly in the staff- 
rooms of Buckioghaz Palace, St. James’, and 
Marlborough House, where most of the servants 
are ardent Pearsonites,’’-—— 

I am not surpriscd to hear it, West Exp, The 
King himself shows his interest overy year in the 
paper by giving a substantial sum to the Fresh 
Air Fund, aud where the King leads naturally his 
servants follow. Pearson's Weckly caters for all 
classes and in all countries too} 


Wers Extina 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1, All answers or attempts must be written on pont. 
cards, reseod to the Editor, Pearson's Weei!y, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

9. You may take part in any number of these foot!:-¢ 
competitions, but your reply to each must be writton ca 


@ seperate postcard. 

8. ach postcard must bear the usual signature of {!¢ 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not ie 
typewritten or printed. 

ach competitor must give his or her real acdres: 

ry is condition is complied with, the c.mpctit- 
forfeits his or her right to.4 prize. 

with the name of the ccmp-'i 


he announcement of {:- 

rovided these condili..- 

1 the postcards may be sent in « 
ae in the ¢ 


card ’’ op left-ha 

corner, but each pcete. must bear the fu 

address of the eender. 

x aul anole must arrive not later than 
st. 

“tT. Bach competition will be judged separately, erd 

i as announced in the footlines, will be 

efforts considered the best. 3 ; 

8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize wil} 

he divided, end, where the awards ere gifte, the prs 

will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


AY 


are 
envelope mar! 


Tuesday, 


(ey This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any pit 


‘of Great Britain or Ireland. 


GVER £13,000 ALREADY Pat) 


We pay any nunber of claims tn respect 


of each accidcnt—not the first claim on! 
21.000 Tomar | INSURARGE 
£100 L Es 
CYCLING (For terms sce 
£100 AEROPLANE ee 
505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,00°. 

This Insurance holds good for any number of claim: { 
£1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 apecially guarantecd 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COU. 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loud un, 
EC., to whom not.ces of claim, uudcr the following couditivy», 
must be sent within seven days to the above address. ~ 

wall be paid by the above Corporation to t!:8 

legal represcutative of any person killei!.y 

& I ,000 an accident in Great Britain or Lreland iv tue 

enger train in which the deceascd wa: 

travelling as a passenger (including post-office servant. : 1 

railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accid it, 

had in his, orgyer, possession, the Insviance Coupon on t’ is 

age, or the paper in which it is, with Lis, or her, usual sizu. 

ure, Written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the fo.:t. 

This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long aa 
the cuupona is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that tho said sum shall be paid to {1.6 
legal representative of such person injured, should dcath re=..'t 
from such accident within ca.endar months thereafi+r, 
and that notice of the accident be given within three diya 
oi its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

servant on duty, nora suicide, nor enguged in an 

¢ | 00 lego} act, having the current number of Peaveoi's 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being killed 

by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 

an acerdent to any train in which he, or she, may be travelling is 

@ passenger, the legal reprecentative of the deceased will receise 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 

or not, provided notice in every case be given to ‘lug 

Ocram AccipsntT awD GuaRantex Corporation, Liamitro, 

$6 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days froia 
the occurrence of the eccident. 

One Handrecd Pounds will bo paid to the logal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actuully riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accident had in . or her, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the ig oe in which it is, with his, cr 
her, usual ture, written ink or pencil, on the space 


sake at the foot, and that dcath occurred within tweuty-four 
ours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, #0 lony as tho coupon is signed. 

Ono Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represent 
tive of anyoue ad as the direct and sole result of injurics 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Einudom b; a 
falliug aeroplane, PROVIDED that occurs within twenty: 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or sie) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Iugurauce- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shail 
notat the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
ond thet notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three duys of its occnrrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and cutitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to ihe 
Conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guaran‘ee 
Company, Limited, Act,’’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pas: 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Actcan be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person can recover on nore than one Coupes 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 


sign the coupon, oF carr 


forwar 
ent's receipt to @ publisher o! 


the parer, 
Fenrietta Sceee, Lendon, W.O., and a certificate wilt Pr) 


sent in exo: 


SIGMACUTE.......66csseee a suaadseeaecapy ages Seed vannesceunedscquesesn ot 


Available from 9 a.m. Monday, January 13th, 1913, 
uatil midzight, Moaday, January 20th, 1913. 


Note.—4 prize for each reader wi.ose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used, 


Warex ENDING 
Jax. 18, 1913 


Bringing-Down-the-House Shots. 


——_——-. 


By Our BILLIARD EXPERT. 


Tues are all sorts of fancy strokes to be made 
on the billiard-table by placing the balls in certain 
positions and employing such outside aids as 
additional cues and the pool-basket, the balls 
being made to run up the cues placed on the table, 
jump into the basket, and so on. 

But these are purely trick shots of no practical 
value, for they cannot be made in a game. Then 
there are those “ gallery” shots where the player 


It is not an easy shot to pot the red bal) here as it 
ts hard wp against the cushion. If you hit the red 
bull full in the face it will rebound, kiss with your ball, 


and roll back into the pucket, 
" bri down the house” by making a very 
difficult stroke, but these shota are so hard that 


the average player can only admire them at a 
respectful aac, . 

e shots that I am going to describe, however, 
are practical shots because even a beginner can 
make them, and they are often left on in the 
course of a game. At the same time, simple as 
they are, they look so difficult that when made 
ag Age fail to call forth loud applause. 

e average player is apt to bemoan his luck 
when the red ball is left in such a position as that 
shown in the first picture. The red bail is hard 
up against the cushion, the other white ball has 
either been pocketed or is in such o position that 
® cannon is practically impossible. His only 
chance of scoring is the red ball, and because it 
{s touching the cushion the “in off” into the 
pocket is extremely difficult, if not impossible. He 


ai Sy 


Youcan get ‘in off” the white tal! rere by aiming straight 
at the pocket. Your ball will literuliy squeeze past the 
other and enter the pocket. 


might cut it into the pocket by hitting it ve 
fine on the outer edge, but that again is a difficult 
stroke, which even a skilful player might miss. 
Nevertheless, it is the simplest thing in the world 
to pot the red ball—once you know how to do it. 
The secret is to play to hit the red ball full in the 
face, when the balls will “ kiss ’—i.e., the red ball 
will rebound from the cushion on to the white ball, 
and the red will sidle along the cushion into the 
pocket. 

The only difficulty about the stroke is that you 
must hit the red ball full in the face, but with the 
balls so close togetker you shou'd be able to do 
that nine times out of ten. You should hit your 


"s¢ Just aim for the 
see how si’s done. 


Don’t “ pot” the white, so “ino 
angle ef the pocket and yeu 
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own ball with medium strength and plumb in the 
centre. 

The second illustration shows an awkward position. 
Of course if the ball that is in the angle of the 
| oa were the red ball you could pot it by the 
kiss pot already described, or by cutting it in, but 
it is the white ball, and you don’t want to pot it, 
thus putting it out of play, but to go in off it. 

This looks impossible, because there is no room 
for your ball to pass between the object ball and 
the opposite corner of the pocket. Nevertheless, 
the in-off is possible, indeed, easy, ridiculously 
easy. All you have to do is to hit your ball pretty 
hard, aiming straight at the pocket as if you were 
trying to go into the pocket without touching 
the white ball. Do this and the in-off is practicall 
@ certainty. What happens is this: your ball, 
colliding strongly with ths “a of the object ball, 
forces it into the cushion, and then literally squeezes 
past it into the poe and is in the pocket before 
the object ball has timo to rebound and knock it 
away. 

_ This is a very pretty shot because you can dis- 
tinctly sce your ball squeeze past the otlier, while to 
the onlooker it seems impossible that you could get 
into the pocket. 

Picture three shows a pretty in-off when your 
opponent’s ball is right over the centre of a middle 
poet, and you do not wish to pot him. All you 

ave to do is to aim at and hit the angle of the 
pocket, when your ball, rebounding, will hit the 
object ball and fall off it into the pocket. If 

laying at the lower angle of the pocket put in a 
ittle right-hand side, if at the upper angle, then a 
little left-hand side. This is a simple and useful 
stroke. 

My last sketch shows a very common situation ; 
you are in hand, and the red is in baulk just over 


When you have to play frou baulk und the on'y other ball 

on the table is in this position, you can ecoily pot it. 

Place your ball between the right hand and centre baulk 
spots, hit tt fairly in the centre—and then watch, 


@ pocket, your opponent’s ball is off the table, also 
in baulk, or “safe.” Anyway, you want to pot 
the red, and you can only do so by the rules by 
first playing your ball out of baulk. 

There are pore’ ways of doing this, and to play 
your ball up to the top of the table, so that it will 
rebound and run down on to the red, is a favourite 
one. But it is often missed because the player 
does not place his ball correctly and does not aim 
at the right spot on the top cushion. 

To make a very fair certainty of this shot place 
your ball half way between the right hand and 
middle baulk spots (when the red ball is over the 
left-hand bottom pocket, vice versa when it is over 
the right-hand bottom pocket), ard aim to make 
your ball pass over the centre spot. If you hit 
your ball fairly in the centre, without any side and 
with medium strength, you should pot the red nine 
times out of ten, 


LITTLE WILLIE AGAIN. 

In the daily half-hour confidential talk with his 
boy, an ambitious father tried to give some adviee. 

‘Be observing, my son,” said the father on one 
occasion. ‘Cultivate the habit of seeing, and you 
will be a successful man. Study things and 
remember them. Don’t go through the world 
blindly. Learn to use your eyes. Boys who are 
observant know a great deal more than those who 
are not.” 

Willia listened in silence. 

Several days later, when the entire family, 
consisting of his mother, aunt, and uncle, were 
present, his father said : . 

“Well, Willie, have you kept using your eyes 
as I advised you to do?” 

Willie nodded, and, after a moment's hesitation, 
said : 

“TI have seen a few things about the house. 
Uncle Jim's got a bottle of hair dye hid under his 
bed, Aunt Jennie’s got an extra set of teeth in 
her drawer, Ma’s got some curls in her hat, and 

ou’ve got a pack of cards and a box of dice in the 

caso." 


A CHEMIST WINS £100, a 


eaten rte tae tie ent ct od tine et ae ate tata 
Mr. P. Doubleyou Breaks the Good News to 
a Manchester “Middles"’ Competitor, 

Larwixa Lane, West Didsbury, Manchester, 
was very quiet on the afternoon of New Year's 
Day. ‘The doors of the shops looked as if the spirit 
of the old year had sealed them for ever. 

I rang) Setsleoely for some time at the chemist’a 
shop. I turned to go away I saw, in a corner uf 
the porch, “‘ Bell for urgent medicine.” 

I had scarcely touched it before I heard rapid 
footsteps, and the door was opened by a tall, 
scholarly-looking man, who asked my business, 

“I wish to see Mr. S. M. Collins,” I said, 

“Tam Mr. Collins,” he replied. 

“Tam Mr. P. Doubleyou,” I said, ‘ and I have 
called to congratulate you op winning the first 
prize in the forty-fourth * Middles ’ Com petition.” 

“‘ Como inside, please,” the chemist said, opening 
the door wider, and there was that in his voics 
which showed he was only half-convinced that he 
had won £100, 

“You don’t secm quite as pleascd as most 
competitors when the news reaches them,” I said. 

“Well,” he replied frankly, “ there are a large 
number of us ‘ Middling’ in Didsbury, and cou- 
sidering the season I was half-inciined to think one 
of my fellow-competiters was trying to hoax me.” 

Once convinced of his success, however, he 
waxed enthusiastic. 

“ Didn’t I say that I’d win?” he cried, turning 
to his wife triumphantly. “ Three months ago 1 
received @ 6s. prize, and ever since then I have 
persevered, determined to win the biggest prize 
of all. I have said to myself, ‘Surely I can do as 

ood a3 that’ when I have scen the results—and 

’ve done it,” he added proudly, 

“ You said a moment ago that there are @ number 
of competitors in Didsbury, Mr. Collins.” 

“ We are all enthusiusts,” he replicd, ‘and wy 
success is going to spur the others on, J can tell you, 
for we are all keen to beat the others. J am glad 
I’m the first, though,” Le added smilingly. 

“What induced you first to enter * Middies’?” 
T said. 

There was a dead silence, and 1 saw that I had 
asked an embarrassing question. Mr. and Mrs. 
Collins looked at one another beivre the latter 
spoke, 

“It was really a great sorrow,” she replicd. 
“We lost our two children, and the shock was 
very terrible to both of us. We wanted semething 
to distract us from our trouble, and that's why my 
husband entered your competitions.” 

“Tt has bucked me up wonderfuliv,” wert on 
Mr. Collins. ‘“‘ At first it was real work to me trying 
to make ‘ Middles,’ but now it is one of the pleasurcs 
I have every week to luok forward to, I always 
try to avoid the obvious because I thoroughly 
believe in originality. 

“T am glad I’ve won because a gift of £160 
gives a man a very different outlook on life from 
the one he had before he received it. It is giviny 
me that outlook now, thanks to Pearscen's Weekly.” 

We want you to win a big prize this week. 
A splendid opportunity is offcicd in tie 
“ Middles ’’ Contest on pago 772. ‘The first prio 
is again £100; the second prize, £60; the third 
prize, £40) the fourth prize, £20; and the fifth 


prize, £10, Turn to page 772 and try and win 
the £100. 
BE ASSUREG 
that 
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Liberal Compensation 
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When yow have tried your hand at the footline contests, try ‘ Midd?et. 


772 var_You May Use Two or Three Words in Your “ Middles.” -wa 


_r2,_ww_You May Use Two or Three Words in Your * Middles.”_"s1_____. 
GET RICH GUICK! YOU CAN DO IT BY “MIDDLING.” 


ist PRIZE 2nd PRIZE Srd PRIZE 4th PRIZE Sth PRIZE 


£100 £60 £40 £20 Til 


AND PRIZES OF 26, 10s., AND 5s. 


THIS 1S WHAT YOU DO. 


Firat of all, choose one of the words or phrases given opposite for “Middles.” Then MAKE ‘* MIDDLES” FROM THESE WORDS. 
construct a‘ Middle” of two or three words which shall have some bearing on the The following is the ist from which you must make your “ Middles” this week: 


chosen word or phrase. The first word of your “ Middle” must begin with the middie bro rRRizes scorch) CAKES LONDON) TRIRy «= BUSY DAY MODEL MMAKizO PAULTLEss 
letter in heavy type in the list opposite, and the second and third with any of the letters in the | go cwpigp nmeurts rRAUD Most asGormiso vray TRIPs rypoo camzs FUDGE 
he Mi i or phrase, or you may use the middle letter ° —_— et three words by ri woRL) TOC BRIGHT IDEAS PIRST DEVISICH MAKE MIDDLES TRIFLES CoNJUEING TRICKS 
of rei tos te he lacie aaceees bn — E’ a — a oe tor ths COLD RUIGHT GRAKDCONcERTS TIME TABLE FRETFOL GAMBLONG DEB EXQUESITE 

tt ry . se us letter as initial for first io ° 

ad and we get " INTERIOR INQUIRIES.” Or, in, take the pl “HAND Bap DREAMS OWEET GMILES = INTELLIGENT curER UP srOws ExPEv{tions 


” CS 1 watt wa" PIRB QusRD GOOD TistE rssuscEixaTiow Lice Ts or? rabps pesurtzD st2reTs 
SOW Oey. pine cow: : choose “A and “S as the gasp wat coMPLETE sTonY JisTEcs gasp sMapows wags? mopERN Escrszs 


ee ee a 
veccesncesee CUE ACTOSS PETE .ccecercerceerneecsnrenccerencenceecenes 
ao. 49. 


ENTRY FORM, “hIIDDLES,” 


WORD SELYCTEN. 


re | 


RULES FOR COMPETITCRS. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
willbe aisgua fra. 

2, Eacheutry form must beer the usual »ignature of the competitor 

in ink. Naiacs and addr sees inay nov be typewritten or printed, 

$. Each competitor must give his or her real vame and address, | Unless 

this condit.on .6 complied with, the compenitcr tuieits hisor her right to ® 
grire. 

4. When ycu have fitted up the entry form, cut tt out, attach to ita postal 
order for siz, ang piace it in an «nve.oe addressed to the EDiTUR, 
Pearson's Wee Henrietta Street, London, W. 

6. Mark your envelope © Midcies No. 49,” in tne top left-hand corner. 

G. Allattempis must arrive on OF before Tuesday, January 2.3% 

7. There are two entry forms, vou may use ons orboth, Your 7 write 
two''Biddles” onesch. li ycu use thetwo entry forms » postal order 
for Is. must de scnt. 

6. Eve:yore who enters must send @ sizpenny postal order for each 
eatryform. The P.O. must be made payable to C. Avthur Feareon Ltd, 

‘and must be crossed “ Co.” in the Manncr shown 
ia this exam;ie. The number must be written in the 
space prov de! on the entry form. Where ore P.U. 
ct higher vaiue is sent to cov rr more than one entry 
form the number of tnis P.O. {be written on eusa 
entry form. 


teen seeeeceerse res © sees een eee: rey cesees cus o0ess-coeccenaeseecen senses neseeasceaeerer +1: eeereeresers 


2 agree Lo abide by tne decision published in “ Peaiso.'s W eskly” and to accept vb 


2 in ad enter onby OM bisbs Unuor- 
standing, and J agree to abide dy the conditions printed ta “* Peas 


u's Weekly.” 


sannsin os W6SCSDa nr na nRSEiA CO cee NUR VER ARN NN ceennndswenadenTsRATTATT [No. of P.O..... 


Signed .. 


AGAPESS ssssssvasccssonesgueoises 


se eeeeereses PPPPTERT TTT Ee ase 


if you use (the above entry form send a postal order for 64.; if you use both the ore 
above and the one beiow send 1.-. 


< Sendteas@eneseeenowes seceeee Cut GCPOSS META .0.....0008 sais SG SAU CERNE AAW AU TA TaD NROe seen ST 


WRT ERLECTED. 


ntry torre. a prize will be awarded to the sender of | 
the “Midd! ’ considered *o be the best the 
adjudicators, by whom originality cf idea be coseoescess ees .scosnsescsssesscessaterosscee-cossoosens: ouaneaseneccageseereragscuacsosearacgnrsesessees700/e oe 


taken into consideration. If there ere more seniers than cne of 
a" Middle’ thus ae'eoted by the sdjadicators, the prize will be divided 
amongst a!le.-h senders. 

10. Other prizes ail ba awarded by the adjudicatora amongst those 
sompetitors «hos urts show merit, 

i accept no responsibiiry in regard to the loss or now 

teubmitted, 
© cones nee w.ll_ be entered Mato in connection with the 
sic: at sams will be ignored. 
ion is final, and ecmpetitors may enter on 
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inom pudlisited tn * Pearson's th cently" una tv accept io we jind: “ 
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RESULT OF 66 MIDDLES 99 No. 45s. Rass W, 16 Ra 
FIRST PRIZE, £100. | Crewe Mr Bilis prea fac 


The first prize of £10) has been avurded to: ba tien J. co. Mr. Criccher, 14 ‘Marysei St. 
E. ATKINS, Stone House, Ashbourne, | coid<c “L 


Se ag nten ner  S POLI IIS PIO 
nes, H, Scuth View, Ingleton. 
4. G., Weed ide, Oakley, Bas-ng:t --@. 


Derbyshire Colier, 'F.,.278 Hyde Rd., Gortoa, Manchester. | Sovit, R. M., 
for the adele - Coz, arm, 'Hazels.ou, Arbosfield O:o2:, Rea tg, , Sardlow, 
pay 7O-MohzoWw'"—" MOTTER"’ OF “* ROTTER.” Darton, Nellie, 11 Roman Rd., Ranwen, Gr: 

Ne is 


The second prize of £60 hus been awarded to: | Davy, T. B., Milton Abbot, Tavistock. 


GEO. H. FLEICHER, Littleton, Nr. Duacan, V. G., 313 London Rd, S. Lewertoft. 
Evesham, for thy ** M:déle ' , Dunstan, Miss'O. D., lostook, Leicester 


an, A., 20 Hewgill Toe., Neacat! 
viay. J, 195 Creeterton Ri., Ce 


> 


le” \ 723 q F aero ! 
 NEALTACEE "-—TROCSSEAU CANCELLED. | eta Lyanhurt, High 6, Brovguton, FS 2, GA, £22 Cuaieworth Bd. Cr to 
The third prize of £40 has veea awaried to; | Eifott, T. 85 Sp:ing Garcons, Barkan. | ca R Re ea Py 
Tacer, 1, 14 fe nat Duke 5t., Burtyn~ Hu, Damp 
WM, E. GENTLE, 15 Glenfield Aveuze Flew, R.A, oe hie aoe To Greeks Ri, | Caren Suburb. 
Leicester, tur the * Middle” :— Fulham, B,'1] Ooleorcoke Rd., Aigburth, L’ pool, wv son, “” lebrook Terrace, Leeds. 


i 
“GEsTeKe '—TEAPFIC'’S SIMP)E SEMAPROBE, Geil:tly, Capt., Old Mane. 80 Feny Re., Dincee | 
i 


The fourth prize of £20 his beca awarded to: Gites, W.. 137 Radaor St.. Hulme, Menchester. 


Winchester, Miss M., Whitcht: 
Gosneli, H., 69 Waterloo R4., Wellington. Sx. 


Wood, G. B, 10 The Downs, Alt: 
T., 13 Ceedl St., Trafford Rd., Selferd. 


1 ’. verlaod. 
| Nenu, G. P., Po tu aa, Tis ze! Goe rr. Shikpok 
| Parkin, J. A., 154 Waketiek] Re., Hucder ved 


C. D. SYKES, 44 Aucklard Ay., Cottingham Gou!s, Mi B, 62 Dusiey Bd, Ta.bidge W Tate i Bes Wakefeht- 1 

Koad, Hull, tor ike ** Midd nies * bisa log G. HM. Con guerér, Devout: cus | heaped a" ao Petar ai 

+ POLICE COCAT "ENTRANCE “COPPER LINED." Greenw on a on Rd., D: rochester. | Piper. L J., 39 Springespse Bd., Reigate, S:t-cy. 
The fifth prize of £10 Las been awarded to: Harti, J. B, 21 Ca cdie Bae Posamouth PRIZES OF 5s. EACH. ' Potter, W. TL, Ayiestone Park, Leice io: 


Pree, J., Mount. Pleasant, Burn: w 
79 Rothwell Rd., Go 


d. staffs. 


HERBERT SMITH, 92 St. Georges Rd, HavaG-S. Yew Tree Cottage. Allerwn, 
7 q “ Middle ” :— Hzywood, EB, Sutton Rd., H: ive, Netis 
Leytcn, N.E., for the * Middle’: | Heason, T., 103 preg age Hehe alie. Notis. 


T., Nottcza, Doncaster. 
., 10 Basracks Lane, Mroclesle'd Cnres. 
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Two Prizes of £5 each have beens varded to: | Birt ny 157 Headless Crs, Raith | Chalfont Lodge, Ea Pope, W104 Tewkesbury St 
ANDREW Mc D. PEDDIE, 10 Newington Taunton, Mra. G., Tower Cottages, Cott rd, ne. Rusell, A., 349 Gt. Cheetnam 
Rood, Edinburgh, ter Uic Middle": — Holicway, C., 3 Hilldrop, Buraham, Bucks. . : elt, = Me $7 Lich St.. W 
« yUCAI$aMFNS —SCLOOLELY os Ipba sa eeTs, Holt, W., $0 Herade, Shay. or. Ciduam. 12 Commercial ; Saunders, A.. Ware:ley Cots. 
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E.. 2 Margaret Plac 
3.. Cutersho:k Faim, Temp!>t:: 
C., Horns Lane, Have ferdwet 5. 


GEORGE H. STACEY, Rochetts Parm, Joo. 1.20, Cogbr, ice Rd., Cervitt 


2 J nsen, r 
South Weald, Breatwéod, Lasez, for the Kean Thr 676 Harow 124. Pas nates W 


Kidd. E_W., 13 Aloert Re., Midd.es' i. 
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. Langdown, TL, Stancombe. Tene eh * As'on, Alsersone, Ha 
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BIG 
PRIZES 


‘TIT-BITS”: £50, Oct. sath, 5, Upe-Successful Undertakin ” £28, 
“« Foundry—Forging Operations.” - £20, ct. x 
Excellent Recreation.” ‘ 


{ | “WEEKLY DISPATCH”: Nov. 17th “A Sound Sleep—Apparen' 
t Disgusts Poultry.” ‘ Earnin Seas treat Greatest Schecumaster 
1% Describable.” Nov. “A Warm Welcome—Affectation Miserably 
13 Emulates.” Nov. 3rd, ‘‘ In This World— Never Scratch—Dig.” 


ee ” ” 
‘ “ANSWERS”: £200, “ Half Brick — learner's Honorarium. 
2 £350, “* Wonderful—Wireless itareptna Cone” 

} ¢ yOUR FAVOURITE PAPER: £20, Jan. 4th, 1913. £20, Dec. ist. Premier 
fa Prizes, Nov. 30th, Oct. 12th. Full particulars sent to every applicant. 


In the 
Coming year I’m sure to go 
One above the rest. 
Waking lines that clearly’ show 
PEC M brews the best. 
Ev'ry week.a shoal of wins 
"To my credit see, 
Gntroducing household grins 
Phrough much industry. 
On “all papers” Fortune’s Smile 
Oft will “cast its beam,” 
WNlotting clients quite a “pile”— 
Serving up “THE CREAM.” 


LN ed 
TERMS for all Solutions: @ for 1s. 


PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS (similar to my £350 and £250 Winners), 

2 for 1s. ; 4 for 1s. 6d.; 8 for 88. Monthly terms: 2 weekly, 8.; 4 weekly, 

bs. 6d. ; 6 weekly, 8s. Enclose sufficient stamped addresses. 10 per cent. 
commission on prizes over £1. 


FREE SOLUTIONS: (j2%cut" Srronrs 


for r FREE TO EVERY READER who has not yet tried my 
one aw solutions. Enclose stamped address. sia 


here is a Style about a 

Keylock “MIDDLE” which 
is lacking in the efforts of all 
other advertisers. This is the 
reason Keylock efforts show the 
largest percentage of wins. Letme 
convince you to-day-NOW-—and 


| FREE 


H TLES YOU TO TWO FREE TRIAL 
iivokte FOR po COMPETITION. Fill it up and Post it 
TO-DAY. It costs you nothing, and may be the means of you winning 
from £100 to £300. 

To Mr. C. Kuytocr, 

- Tue ComPeTiTION Wizagd, Soutn STReer, Hot. 


| Please send me Two FREE Trial Efforts LOT vase see ssssecssnsen see san en ann anne aanens 
| and pamphlet full of testimonials from clients who have won with yeur aid, I 


enclose stamped address and agree to pay you 3s. in the £1 if a win results. 


ar eet ene cas ee cee cerca ceeeee 


Dame sessscgercescertsstcsscsonsessoeserceesen sae secre Wegeeseraensens 


| Mare SE os ss sss ssusee ses snr ses cre sassnrnnr sen er aronnnans een aa aang, 


A COMPETITION DINNER. 


“Heads & Tails,” “Bullets,” “ Simplets,” and 
“Middles,” Eaten with “ Sallies ” Sauce 
and ‘Finals’ Dessert. 


_ A CMS. CELEBRATION. 


A company of over sixty comprising the Staff of The Competitors’ Mutual 
Society with a few friends partook of an excellent dinner at the Pack Horse 
Hotel, Beverley, the other night. The menu comprised edibles tabulated as per 
the heading above which proved to be an excellent dinner. 


The after proceedings were of a most enjoyable character. Toasts were 
submitted suitable to the occasion interspersed with songs, recitations, etc., the 
toast to the Founder of the C.M.S. being received with musical honours. 


The company included the inside Staff and a number of the outside Staff 
also, but the great distance of the places where some of the latter resided 
prevented them from attending. 


The 1912 record of the C.M.S. is one to be proud of, no fewer than 17,118 
Prizes of various values being reported, of which 627 ranged from £350 down to £5. 
The total number of Prizes awarded during the year exceeded 170,000, so that 
the number won by the C.M.S. Members exceeded ten per cent. of the whole. 
Additional resident experts, as well as several residents in various parts of the 
Kingdom, have been engaged. The amount received in commissions for the year 
was almost two-thirds increase upon the previous year, and more Premier Prizes 
had been secured. A two-years’ member reports winning over 100 t.1zes, while 
another estimates that his winnings have been over £2 per week on the average. 


SEND FOR A FREE TRIAL NOW! 


We offer you Two likely Prize-pulling Efforts for any paper FREE. Enclose 

Stamped Address; we shall also send you our three-months’ NO WIN NO 

PAY Membership Form and the latest issue of “The Prize Winners’ Chronicle” 
containing PROOFS of many wins. Address : 


Supt., Competitors’ Mutual Society, BEVERLEY, E. YORKS. 


£800 WON! 


Free Solutions. 


EVERY GARDENER, 
EVERY FARMER, 
EVERY HANDYMAN 


EVERYBODY 


WILL FIND 
Useful Information 


IN Advertiser, a winner of £800 in prizes in 
THE SMALLHOLDER'S different competitions, is prepared to send free” 


YEAR BOOK for 1913 of charge two exceptionally smirt solutions for 


any current competition. Those prepared to 
At all Booksellers, Price 1s. net, act. honowrably after result, send stamped 
or Post Paid 1s, $d. from addressed envelope. Address— 


A. F. SOWTER, 18 Henrietta St., R. HARTWELL, 
London, W.C. ‘‘Cranbrook,” Leytonstone, London. 


FREE 


PATTERNS OF TWO 


CHILDREN’S 
PINAFORES 


GIVEN AWAY 


FOR COUPONS IN 


HOME NOTES 


NOW SELLING. ONE PENNY. 


SEE “HOME NOTES” GRAND NEW COMPETITION 


£25 IN PRIZES. 


10,000 of my Marvellous Gold Medal 
| 5. Magneto Belts sent for I. 


ON SEVEN DAYS’ TRIAL. — 
This is the wonderful Magneto Belt that has made thousands of sufferers strong, healthy, and vigorous. | 


"you one in return for a postal order for 1/-, so that you cam fest it;wear it, and actually prove | 
will send ‘you ‘one the’ yourself that it does what I claim for it. | 


The Weak can now be made strong by means of my Magneto Belt. The anguish of Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, can be speedily and per- 
manently banished ; Weak Nerves don be built up and made strong; Mind-wandering can be cured, so. can Involuntary Blushing. Lost 
Will-Power can be regained, and the whole human body can be rebuilt and revitalised 


Call and let me demonstrate the wonderful powers of my belt to you. | 


by means of my 
marvellous Magneto 


Belt. 
People who were 
crippled with pain, Three Diplomas and The Price of My Batt Mt oueatiy Gocth Svatie that amocnty 
well-nigh crazy with three Gold Medals The rive ingly By, I want you totest the Belt first by actually 
depression, down- have been awarded to wearing it, and s0 I say to yes send me 1/- only an:: T will send 
hearted, ambition- me for my Magnetic Bs n't stay Jeak, miserable, and lacking in vigour, courage, 
Appliances at Paris, ‘ear my Won: Magneto Belt” now. 


less, weak - spirited, 


There is no other way. Thousands of skin 
sufferers have told us that before using Antexema 
they had tried everything else without a scrap of 
benefit. Then at last they tried Antexema, and 


first, they would have been cured long ago, and 
escaped any amount of suffering, disfigurement, 
and humiliation. It is a marvellous remedy, 

Are you a skin sufferer? - Are you tormented by 
that incessant, horrible, maddening itching of 
eczema? Have you a bad leg that has been a 
misery for years, and till now has defied doctors, 
hospitals, and every other treatment ?- Are your 
hands red or rough? Have you an iigly, red, 
inflamed pimple on your face, that completely spoils 
your looks? If so, use Antexema, and use it now. 


Use Antexema Immediately 

and prove the marvellous and immediate relief given 
by Antexema. All itching and discomfort stops 
instantly. If that were all it would be a good deal, 
but that’s only the beginning. The first touch of 
Antexema has started your cure, and it rests with 
you to go onwith it till your skin is clear and spotless, 

Antexema is not a quack nostrum, but the 
discovery of a British physician, as the result of his 
investigation of the cause and cure of skin disease, 
Every bottle that leaves our laboratory is accuratel 
compounded from his original formula, and is fu 
of comfort and healing power. 


A Grateful Mother's Letter 


Mrs. J. C., of Tamworth, writes: “I am truly 
grateful for what Antexema has done for my 


weak-willed and 
miserable have now 


NETO BELT. I 
want every man or 
woman* lacking in 
health, strength, and 
vitality to test my 
“New Life” MAG- 
NETO BELT, and 
test it at my expense. 


To get rid of Skin illness you Must 


use Antexema 


instantly realised that if only they had used it at 


Barcelona ‘and Rome. 


to me at once. 


Size of my waist 


boy, eight years old. For six years he suffered 
dreadfully from eczema, and at one time his 
body was covered with it. I tried everythin 
I could think of, and three doctors attend 
him, but he got no better., At last I tried 
Antexema, and am thankful to say he has 
been quite free from eczema for the last twelve 
months. Use Antexema and it will cure you. 

- Antexema cures every skin trouble in every 
part of the body; and however long it has 
lasted. Eczema, dry, moist, scaly, and gouty, 
rashes of every description, face spots, blotches, 
blackheads, bad legs, bad hands, scalp troubles, 
the skin ailments of babies, and every other 
sore, diseased, tender or irritated skin condition 
is cured by this extraordinary remedy. Doctors 
use Antexema in their own practice, and nurses 
recommend it because they are so convinced of 
its virtues. Mothers write enthusiastic letters of 
thanks for what it has done for their children, 
and the public everywhere are loud in its 
praise. Prove its virtues for yourself at once, 
and remember that every day ila delay using 
Antexema you are giving your skin trouble time 
to get you more secure in its grip. Therefore 
start your cure to-day. 


Do your Duty to your Skin 


Go to any chemist or stores to-day and get a bottle of Antexema. 
Boots Cash Chemists, Army aad Navy, Civil Service Stores, 
Harrods’, Selfridge’s, Whiteley’s, Parkes’, Taylor's Drug Stores, 
and Lewis & Burrows supply it at.1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. ; or direct, 
post free, in plain wrapper, 1s. 8d. and 2s. 9d. from Antexema, 
Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. Also throughout India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, and Europe. 


Simply write 
Al in pose cia m 


Please send me a “* 
and if I do not return 
balance of 4/- either in one sum or by weekly instalments of 1/-, 


ee eeeveenereeeereres 


* will pour 
been changed into magnetic vigour into every part of your % 
strong, vigorous, ; 
courageous men and .. 
ramen « healthy sud ure’) COUPON  conay. 
Peery restored to : 
New Life, simply by To MR. AMBROSE WILSON, 
wearing m G- 27 Vulcan House, 56 Ladgate Hill, London, E.(. 


ur full name and address on a piece of paper, 
easurement, pin coupon to paper, and post it 


eto Belt’ on approval. I enclose 1/-, 
it within seven 


» I will pay you the 


Nore.—Forejgn and Colonial orders must be accompanied by 
the full amount, and 1/- extra for postage. 


